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Conference Calendar 


OCTOBER 


Berkeley, Calif. Hotel Claremont 

California Personnel Management Assn. 34th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

Austin, Texas. The University of Texas 

Texas Personnel © Management Association. 17th Annual Conference. 
Norris A. Hiett, Exec. Secretary, Texas Personnel & Management 
Assn. University Station, Austin, Texas 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Commodore 

Council on Employee Benefit Plans. Ninth Annual Conference. J. D. Lin- 
dower, General Chairman, c/o Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio 

21-22 Rochester, New York. Sheraton Hotel 

National Office Management Association. Area 5 Conference. Miss Julia 
Glasser, Publicity Chairman, c/o Neisner Bros. Inc. 49 East Ave. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

23-27 Cincinnati, Ohio. Netherland Plaza Hotel 

Civil Service Assembly. Annual Conference on Public Personnel Adminis- 

tration. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Il. 
27-28-29 Spokane, Wash. Davenport Hotel. 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Assn. 17th Annual Conference. 
Norman P. Dorpat, Conference Publicity Chairman, PNPMA, Spokane 
Chapter, P.O. Drawer 1445, Spokane, Wash. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Netherland Plaza Hotel 


National Association of Suggestion Systems. Annual Convention. Nat'l. 
Assn. of Suggestion Systems, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 


Chicago, Illinois. Conrad Hilton Hotel 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 7th Annual Conference. Con- 
vention Headquarters, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Pasadena, Calif. Sheraton-Huntington Hotel. 

Council of Profit Sharing Industries. Annual Conference. Joseph B. Meier, 
Exec. Secry. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 337 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONNEL 
AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT was one of 
the many interesting subjects discussed in 
this past summer's Silver Bay conference 
on human relations in industry. Unable to 
go myself, I sent one of my ‘‘operatives’’. 

He was especially impressed by what 
he heard in the seminar on ‘““‘Why Men 
Work—How to Motivate’’, which was 
led by Merrill E. Kilby, manager of the 
Management Services Section, Organic 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company. Someone asked how a personnel 
man could ‘‘sell’’ his management on a 
good personnel program, which is many 
personnel managers’ $64 question. 

In the general discussion Vireil Mas- 
ters, president of Mohawk Containers, 
Inc., observed that in a well-managed 
company it should be unnecessary for the 
personnel man to ‘‘sell’’ his program to 
the management. The personnel program, 
he said, is management, and the chief 
executive cannot divorce himself from it 
or completely delegate it to anyone else. 
Only by actively identifying himself with 
the program could he obtain an adequate 
result. 

This is particularly true in a relatively 
small organization. In small companies the 
president is so closely related to every- 
thing that goes on that a personnel pro- 
gram has to be infused with his own 
personal point of view to be effective. This 
takes nothing from the prestige or stature 
of the personnel specialist; it merely con- 
firms the importance of his function. 





Texas, which used to be the land of the ten 
gallon hat, has now become, like the rest of the 
world, the land of Davy Crockett’s Coon Skin 
Cap. 





Pusiic PgerRsoNNEL Review is the 
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quarterly Journal of the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. 
My old friend Ken Warner is editor and is 
the author of an article in the July 1955 
issue, “‘Personnel Generalist: Experience 
and Advice’’. Lyman H. Cozad is the co- 
author. The article discusses the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of a person- 
nel staff which operates as a group of 
specialists, as against individuals who 
operate in a more general way, covering a 
number of functions. Those using the 
generalist method reported somewhat re- 
duced costs of the personnel program. The 
““generalist’’ method obviously broadens 
the skills of the personnel workers. It also 
tends to enable them to work more effec- 
tively with line supervisors and keep the 
latter more effectively involved in their 
own personnel problems. The experience 
reported in this article will be of interest 
also to many industrial personnel people. 





The route from the North station to the 
center of Boston's financial and business district 
is along Friend street. This narrow pathway is 
lined with commercial establishments and an 
occasional tavern. In the window of one of the 
latter appears a sign “‘Hot dogs steamed in 
beer’, which is a new one to me. 





Tue Houston PerRsoNNEL AssOclATION 
did me the honor of inviting me to speak 
at their June meeting, which I was pleased 
to do. I found a lively group of more than 
1oo who did not hesitate to ask leading 
questions. 

The Houston association is an active 
one, and I congratulated them on having 
to pay only five cents for a telephone call. 
I have quite a few ties with the state of 
Texas. My oldest brother was born in 
San Antonio and I have a nephew and a 
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brother now living in Houston. I read the 
other day that a celebration had been 
held to congratulate someone who had 
just moved to Houston for being the one 
millionth resident of greater Houston. I 
told my audience that when I was in 
Houston in 1913, it was a suburb of Gal- 
veston. In good Texas fashion, they ad- 
justed that by building a sea-way from the 
Gulf to Houston, side-tracking Galveston. 
It is a great state and they are friendly 
and energetic people. 





Business recently required me to drive from 
Detroit to Port Huron, Michigan, and back, 
and I was fortunate in having a bright day for 
the purpose. Much of that country has a well- 
settled look. As I passed through Mt. Clemens, 
I was carried back 70 years or more—in spirit, 
I assure you. On one side of the street was the 
Medea Hotel and Medea Baths and on the 
other side was the Arethusa Baths. These were 
Victorian buildings, somewhat the worse for 
passage of time, but still dispensing the mineral 
baths to an evidently appreciative public. 





Tue CANADIAN PERSONNEL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL RrLATIONs JOURNAL is the title of 
a new quarterly publication. It is published 
by the Federation of Personnel Associa- 
tions of Ontario with support from other 
personnel associations in Canada. It is 
nicely printed and the third issue of Vol- 
ume 2, dated Third Quarter 1955, has 40 
pages and cover. It should be interesting to 
all Canadian personnel workers, containing 
a variety of articles of general interest. 
The editor is J. Rae Perigoe. 


The New England point of view has a 
more distinct quality than that of any other part 
of the country, not excepting the South. The 
intellectual New Englander, besides all the 
other New England qualities, has a special 
superior aloofness of his own. At a recent gather- 
ing, the Chairman introduced the speaker with 
the comment that he was ‘from the University 
of Michigan—or somewhere out there.”’ 


THis 1s A postscript long after the 
the event. In the issue of March, 1950, we 
published an article by Charles W. Books, 
Personnel Officer of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking & Trusts of Philadelphia, 
in which he described a simple but effec- 
tive way of obtaining references and in- 
formation about clerical applicants. The 
article described how the company, in 
requesting information about the appli- 
cant, mails out a card accompanied by a 
return envelope. He reported a very high 
percentage of satisfactory replies. Of 
course, the method is one which is eco- 
nomical of time and money. In talking 
with Mr. Books recently, I learned that 
the method is still being satisfactorily 
used. 





Morale and motivation are $10 words and 
have greater importance for the salesman than 
for almost any other kind of person. When a 
salesman sends the boss a wise crack which 
applies to himself, you can surmise that his 
morale and motivation are high. One of my sales- 
men sent me a copy of ‘Today's Chuckle’, which 
appears in many newspapers, about the sales 
contest which had been announced. An ambitious 
young man inquired of his boss what kind of 
prize would be awarded to the winner. The reply 
was *He gets to keep his job’’. 





Ir Was My Pugasure Last May to 
speak to the Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Detroit. As usual, an encounter of 
this kind brings a good many pleasant 
experiences. 

Have you ever seen a good man ac- 
quire increased responsibilities by virtue of 
doing a bang-up job? Tom Kent of Daisy 
Manufacturing Company in Plymouth, 
Michigan, was responsible for arranging 
the meetings during this season and getting 
speakers. Consequently, it was due to him 
that I was invited to speak. Tom also was 
chairman of the nominating committee 
and he and his committee had done a good 
job in securing a slate of candidates and in 
directing the voting. However, the three 
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very able candidates for president, one by 
one, resigned the nomination in favor of 
Tom Kent, who was thereupon elected by 
acclamation! 

His enthusiasm and organizing ability 
will assure the association of a very suc- 
cessful season during the coming year. 
Miss Dorothy H. Hanson was re-elected 
secretary. She is another of these people to 
whom responsibility flows as water goes 
down-hill. The Kent-Hanson slate means a 
good administration for the Detroit asso- 
ciation. 





A taxicab ride in New York City is in- 
variably a rewarding experience. The ‘‘Hackies’’ , 
as they call themselves, are a competent and wise 
group of men, carefully screened by the authorities 
for character and efficiency. One of my latest 
experiences reminded me of the superior driving 
manners of the average Hackie as compared with 
the general run of individuals. A man from 
West Chester County, or one from any outlying 
state you could mention, often behaves in the 
New York streets as if every other driver were 
bent on frustrating him. Most Hackies, on the 
other hand, will wait for another driver to pull 
away from the curb if he is trying to ge* in the 
stream of traffic, and otherwise generally show a 
considerate attitude. But the visitor often refuses 
to give way, or cuts in suddenly ahead of the 
other fellow. They are particularly prone to think 
that the taxicab driver is to be dealt with only 
by stern measures. My hat is off to the New York 
Hackie. 





Most every Time I Go to Derrorr I 
find myself listening to a radio in the early 
morning. Occasionally the station is 
CKLW, which carries a mews program 
sponsored by UAW-CIO. On the morning 
of June 23rd, the speaker was castigating 
the Southern Bell Telephone Company in 
connection with their recent strike. Among 
other things, he said that an investigation 
ought to be made of the many instances of 
damage to company property. The com- 
pany blamed the union for it, he said, but 


he wasn't sure that the company itself 
wasn't responsible, as a means of dis- 
crediting the union. 

It reminds me of the old days in auto- 
mobile advertising. If a car had a ccn- 
spicuous weakness, it was often advertised 
as an outstandingly strong feature—until 
it could be corrected. 

The UAW speaker went on to advo- 
cate ownership of the telephone system 
“by the people’’, giving as his only reason 
the fact that no monopoly should be given 
to anybody. I might worry about this open 
advocacy of state socialism except that I 
don’t think the American people are yet 
ready for it. One good look at it where it 
already exists would be enough for most 
of us. 





It may be in the dead of night, but as soon 
as you cross the inlet separating Gloucester from 
the mainland your nose tells you where you are, 
for Gloucester is the center of a great fishing in- 
dustry. Nowadays with the modern, air-condi- 
tioned Budd coaches you no longer receive this 
pungent warning, and more is the pity, for it re- 
minds those of us who know it of a very fascinat- 
tng corner of our country. 





By tHe Time You Reap Tuis, many of 
you will be concerned with the problem 
of how to treat your newest crop of college 
graduates. I don’t need to tell you that you 
cannot take them casually and you cannot 
forget them. Those of you who have this 
problem would do well to re-read the 
article, ““Tips to a College Man Going to 
Work"’, by Robert Hilkert, which ap- 
peared in Personnel Journal for May, 1954. 
This was one of our most widely reprinted 
articles and we are still getting comments 
about it and requests to reprint it. 


Wid May 





Evaluating Executives Jobs 


\ \ J werner or not it is worth the price 


you paid, you are now looking at a 
guy who evaluated his own boss’s posi- 
tion—and lived to tell about it!* 

Generally speaking, an executive posi- 
tion evaluation plan must be different 
from the ordinary variety of evaluation 
plans for salaried positions. This is because 
most plans are designed to evaluate posi- 
tions below the executive level; non- 
exempt positions only, in many cases. 
Numerous attempts have been made to 
redesign these kinds of plans to cover 
executive positions; I do not know of a 
single successful attempt. On the other 
hand, a plan designed to evaluate execu- 
tive positions ordinarily can be used to 
evaluate the rank and file of salaried posi- 
tions. 

Before going any further I should like 
to point out that a formalized program 
for evaluating executive positions goes 
way beyond position evaluation itself. It 
goes without saying that the specifics of 
describing, analyzing and evaluating the 
positions are of vital importance to the 
overall program. But, securing and main- 
taining the understanding, interest and 
support of top management is also essen- 
tial to a successful program. A third, and 
highly important, aspect is the recogni- 
tion and use of many significant by-prod- 
ucts which relate to matters such as 
organization planning, management de- 
velopment and executive motivation. This 
third aspect could exceed position evalua- 
tion itself in value. 





* This article is adapted from a talk before a National 
Industrial Conference Board session last January. 


By R. H. Hocs 
Director, Wage-Salary Administration 
Owens-Iliinois, Toledo, Ohio 





The evaluation of executive positions 
not only provides a basis for paying 
executives fairly, in proportion to their 
worth. It also produces several by- 
products which in some cases may be 
more valuable to the company and the 
men themselves than systematic salary 
administration. The author tells, step 
by step, how salaried positions right 
up to the top are successfully evaluated 
today by the relatively new Guide 
Chart-Profile method. 





Perhaps I should identify the posi- 
tions with which this discourse is con- 
cerned. Sometimes the position of president 
of the firm is covered by executive position 
evaluation. This is the exception, rather 
than the rule. And, vice presidential 
coverage, though not exactly rare, is by 
no means universal. 

However high you go up the executive 
ladder, you can see, describe and measure 
the basic and common characteristics of 
executive positions. If we could not do so, 
executive positions would partake of the 
nature of witchcraft instead of practical 
art. It is highly practical, and very profita- 
ble to the development of the company, 
to identify and measure these specific 
characteristics of all executive positions. 

In a general way, analyzing, describ- 
ing and evaluating does not differ too 
much from ordinary salary position evalua- 
tion, except—and this is a very important 
exception—executive position evaluation 
must recognize and respect the personal- 
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ized character of executive positions. 
Executive positions, when you come right 
down to it, are people. It is extremely 
hard to think of most executive positions 
without thinking of particular incumbents 
and how they function. 


Evatuatss Position, Not Man 1 n IT 


And, please note I said how they func- 
tion, not how well. This is not perform- 
ance rating. When we evaluate the position 
of Mr. Executive Brown we evaluate the 
position as it és done by Mr. Brown. Mr. 
Smith, doubtless would perform it dif- 
ferently. Thus, we would in all prob- 
ability have a different position if Mr. 
Smith were the incumbent. 

By way of illustration, let us look at 
a factory manager who collaborates closely 
with the sales branch manager, and whose 
assistance is a source of real help in sales 
and sales service. This help is of course 
reflected in the factory manager’s position 
evaluation. In time, however, this factory 
manager is succeeded by a new manager. 
The successor takes no hand in selling or 
in sales service. Therefore, the position of 
factory manager is no longer the same as 
it was. A new or changed position exists 
and a re-evaluation is thus in order. 

Evaluating the position as the in- 
cumbent does it, rather than the position 
as such, is a novel job evaluation idea, 
and one which applies exclusively to execu- 
tive position evaluation. 

There are many ways of evaluating 
executive positions. All executive positions 
in all firms have been evaluated by one 
means or another: by dead reckoning in 
some cases, notions of propriety in others, 
merit appraisal perhaps, individual salary 
history possibly, informal comparison or 
by some other means. 

There are, however, few formalized 
plans for doing this work systematically. 
There is one I am going to tell you some- 
thing about which is becoming widely 


used. This plan, or some adaptation of it, 
is in all probability used by some of you, 
though not necessarily to evaluate execu- 
tive positions. This plan is sometimes 
referred to as The Guide Chart-Profile System. 
(See “‘The Profile Method of High Level 
Job Evaluation’’ by Edward N. Hay and 
Dale Purves, Personnel, Volume 28, Number 
2.) That designation is derived from the 
fact that the first evaluation step is to 
profile the position. 


REASONS FOR EVALUATION 


I should venture as a generalization 
that the need for systematic executive 
position evaluation first arises when the 
number of persons in executive positions 
gets so large that the persons themselves and 
their records of performance ate no longer 
ready knowledge of the firm’s chief execu- 
tive officer. Or, the need may manifest 
itself in a divisionalized firm aspiring to 
compensation consistency and correlation 
between divisions. The fast-growing num- 
ber of firms deciding to use systematic 
evaluation for executive positions is a 
glowing testament to the need for improve- 
ment in the determination of basic com- 
pensation for executives. 

The executive position evaluation plan 
about which I am talking uses just three 
factors or components. These are: 

(1) Knowledge, referred to as Know- 
How because of its all-inclusiveness, 

(2) Headwork, called Mental Ac- 
tivity or Problem Solving, 

(3) Accountability. 

Despite a fear I may be getting too 
technical, I must define these three com- 
ponents for you, because in them you have 
the key to executive position evaluation, as 
distinguished from ordinary position evalu- 
ation. 

Know-How, the first component, is the 
requirement (at the threshold of accepta- 
ble performance) for knowledge, skill and 
seasoning, however acquired, in areas of 
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business, technical, professional and human 
relations. This Know-How requirement 
may be limited in scope but extensive in 
depth (research, for example) or it may be 
extensive in breadth but not especially 
deep (for example, in many broad execu- 
tive positions). The sum total ot Know- 
How is the breadth times the depth. Some 
Know-How is primarily practical (e.g. 
selling); some highly recondite (e.g. nu- 
clear research), requiring unusual mental 
capacities. 


CoMPONENTs OF HiGH Joss 


Mental Activity, the second component, 
is the requirement for original and inde- 
pendent creation, analysis, reasoning, eval- 
uating, judging, and choosing among 
alternatives. Decisions covered by standard 
practice and procedure do not require 
‘mental activity’’. Decisions, on the other 
hand, which establish standard practice 
and procedure do require mental activity. 

In the ratings proper, it is interesting 
to note that Mental Activity can never 
exceed the rating given to Know-How. 
This is reascnable, because if one attempts 
to use more knowledge than one has, 
reasoning gives way to guesswork. 

Accountability, the third and last com- 
ponent, is the requirement of independent 
responsibility for what happens. Since 
results are measured finally in financial 
health and growth, accountability winds 
up sooner or later in terms of money (e.g. 
human relations accountability should 
eventually be related to the cost of labor 
turmoil, lost sales, and the like). The 
exercise of judgment is mental activity, but 
the results of judgment are accountability. 
Similarly, the results of applying skills are 
accountability. Accountability may be im- 
mediately observable, as in scheduling 
production, or it may be remote, as in 
making long-range policy. 

There you have the basic structure of 
an evaluation plan of practically unlimited 


scope in evaluating executive positions. 
Basically the plan is simple. Its applica- 
tion on the other hand is, as you may well 
imagine, complex. The evaluation details 
are in three parts: (1) Analysis, (2) Eval- 
uation, (3) Pricing. 


THREE STEPS IN THE PROCEsS 


To review these very briefly, analysis 
begins with an exhaustive interview with 
the incumbent or with his boss, which is 
informal and unstereotyped, but developed 
around the characteristics common to 
executive positions. This interview seeks 
to find the ‘‘whys’’ and ‘‘hows’’ of the 
position as seen through the eyes of the 
incumbent or his boss; not through the 
eyes of the evaluator. The written end- 
result is called the position specification. 
When this specification has been reviewed 
and approved by the incumbent and his 
superior (an agreement, by the way, which 
is not always immediately forthcoming) 
we are ready to make the evaluation. 
This specification is painstakingly de- 
veloped. But, with the use of carefully 
selected words, properly shaded, it nor- 
mally fits on the two sides of an 844 x 11 
sheet, or less. As such, it is easily readable 
and yet sufficiently comprehensive. 

We proceed now from analysis to 
evaluation. To evaluate accurately a broad 
coverage of positions requires a competent 
evaluating consensus. This is usually forth- 
coming from an evaluation appraisal com- 
mittee, the character of which does not 
necessarily follow any general pattern. 

The actual evaluation is again the 
ranking of the components—Know-How, 
Mental Activity and Accountability. 
Points are assigned and the total of the 
points is the job evaluation. That is, of 
course, an exaggerated over-simplification. 
Actually the evaluation technique is so 
technical, and so thought-provoking, I 
could write many pages on it and still not 
do it justice. 
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I mentioned that the first evaluation 
step consists of profiling the position. 
This first step is important. I believe you 
will find a brief explanation interesting. 
Simply stated, the profile is a percentage 
breakdown of a given position into the 
components of Know-How, Mental Ac- 
tivity, and Accountability. What per cent 
of the salary dollar, for example, should 
go to pay for knowledge or know-how; 
what per cent for headwork or mental 
activity; what per cent for accountability? 

By way of example, let us profile the 
position of an important sales division 
manager. The relative importance of the 
components, as determined by the eval- 
uators, might well be 33-27-40, which is 
to say, the consensus of the evaluators is 
that 33% of this gentleman's salary should 
reward him for knowledge, 27% for his 
‘“headwork’’ and 40% for his account- 
ability. 


FicurinGc Ratinc Points 


The next evaluation step is the as- 
signment of rating points. Again I have 
fears of getting overly technical, but I 
believe you will find it fascinating to see 
how the profile controls the assignments 
of rating points. In the case of our sales 
division manager, let’s say he was given 
100 Know-How rating points. Note well 
that this too represents rating points; has 
nothing to do with the profile percentage 
breakdown just yet. 

Now, if Know-How is worth 100 
points, Mental Activity is worth 274.rds 
of 100, or 82 points. The 2%ards is the 
ratio of Mental Activity to Know-How 
in the profile—33 and 27. So, if the Know- 
How with an emphasis of 33% is worth 
too points, Mental Activity with an em- 
phasis of only 27% cannot be anything 
else but 274srds of 100. By the same token, 
Accountability is worth 4%srds of 100, 
or 121 points. So for the components we 
have too, 82 and 121 rating points. 


Profiling is of utmost importance at 
the beginning of a program of executive 
position evaluation. However, after the 
program has reached the point of rational- 
izing what has been done—that is, the 
writing of ground rules in reverse—pro- 
filing becomes a less important step, 
except in checking evaluations. It never 
loses its value though. 

When this point of rationalization 
has been reached, guide charts and em- 
pirical formulae generally suffice in slotting 
the position components. The evaluation 
work is thus speeded up very consider- 
ably, yet maintains consistency without 
sacrificing accuracy or thoroughness. 

It should be noted, however, the 
rationalized ground rules and empirical 
formulae applicable to a particular com- 
pany are not applicable to the executive 
positions in another firm. To the best of 
my knowledge no simplified shortcut to 
sound executive position evaluation has 
yet been found. I do not anticipate that 
one will be found soon. 

When all of the evaluations are com- 
pleted, the jobs have simply been ranked 
in their proper order of relative importance. 
The pricing step—that of assigning a 
dollar value to the rating points—follows 
precisely the same pattern as used in 
ordinary job evaluation. There is the 
scattergram, curve of average relationship 
and the like, exactly as explained by 
text books and articles on job evaluation. 


EVALUATION *‘ForMULA”’ 


I have a very simple sounding, though 
not necessarily all-sufficient, formula which 
goes like this: 

1. Have all of the spade work done by 
personnel especially trained to do high- 
level position evaluation. This work re- 
quires specialists. The persons doing this 
work should, of course, be known to top 
management and be respected for their 
intellectual honesty and objectivity. 
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2. By means of carefully designed 
chacts, formulas and other aids, top man- 
agement should be provided with positive 
and forthright assistance in passing in- 
telligent opinions on the evaluators’ work. 
But, whatever you do, don’t try to make 
full-time evaluators out of top manage- 
ment personnel. 

3. Be exceedingly patient, under- 
standing and considerate of the persons 
dealt with in analyzing and evaluating 
their positions. This is a delicate task and 
one of great importance to them. Go “‘all 
out’’ to sell them on the fairness, per- 
sonalization and objectivity of the pro- 
gram. Their understanding and goodwill, 
you will find, is contagious. 

4. Endeavor constantly to keep top 
and middle management aware of the 
benefits and advantages of executive posi- 
tion evaluation, both the direct . benefits 
and those significant by-products which, 
as mentioned, have a bearing on matters 
such as organization planning, management 
development and executive motivation. I 
say again, these latter benefits could ex- 
ceed the position evaluation itself in value. 


Some EvaLuaTION ADVANTAGES 


I think most of us if we tried could 
name the direct advantages of executive 
position evaluation. Those direct advan- 
tages include compensation equity between 
persons, departments, plants and divisions, 
including inter-company or external equity; 
the fixing of realistic and defensible salary 
ceilings; a better correlation between ex- 
ecutive salaries and the salaries paid below 
the level of executives, and so on. 

But I should like to point up several 
examples of benefits to be derived as by- 
products of executive position evaluation. 

To begin with, when the incumbent 
and his superior fail to see eye to eye on 
the incumbent's objective, area of ac- 
tivities, organization, policy-making func- 
tions, and the like, an unhealthy situation 


prevails, to say the least. Under a properly 
organized and soundly conducted program 
of executive position evaluation this con- 
dition is corrected, if it exists—and it 
frequently does exist. And it is prevented 
from happening if it does not exist. 


Many ImporTANT By-propucts 


In the second place, executive misfits 
are expensive. Most firms can’t afford 
them. Since the executive position specifi- 
cation depicts the position as it actually 
functions—not as it should function— 
misfits are quickly exposed. 

Executive position evaluation is most 
effective in removing and preventing the 
over-lapping of responsibility and au- 
thority. This is definitely a contribution to 
good organization. 

Executive position evaluation makes 
possible a more equitable distribution of 
bonuses, or other supplemental compensa- 
tion, which may be calculated as a per- 
centage of base salary. 

Executive position evaluation also 
contributes to organization planning and 
executive development by spelling out the 
logic of arrangement and allocation of 
authority and responsibility. 

And finally, it contributes to execu- 
tive motivation by more clearly defining 
the general pattern of company organiza- 
tion and realistic lines of progression. 

These and other by-products can be of 
genuine value. Their recognition and use 
should not be overlooked. 

In closing, let me leave with you this 
thought: Executive position evaluation 
cannot be made into a routinized function. 
It is every inch a man’s size job. I very 
strongly suspect that most executive posi- 
tion evaluation failures are traceable to 
the use of ill-advised evaluation plans, or 
to the use of insufficiently skilled evalua- 
tion personnel, or both. With the right 
kind of plan and qualified personnel, ex- 
ecutive position evaluation can succeed. 





24 Ways to Better Communication 


Rem time to time it is well to review 
some of the principles of good com- 
munication. The following statements 
summarize suggestions that have appeared 
in various journals and books. The list 
will remind busy people of communication 
principles that sometimes get submerged 
in the day-to-day routine of the job. 

1. If there is one thing more important 
than any other to good communication, it 
is self-knowledge. To get better acquainted 
with yourself, take 15 to 20 minutes in 
quiet each day to reflect upon yourself, 
your purpose, your relationship to your 
fellow men and the company. 

2. What is said and done, day-to-day 
on the job, is the most important part of 
communicating in business and industry. 
Intellectual honesty, living what is said, 
acting cooperation as well as talking about 
it, are essential to developing good com- 
munication within an organization. 

3. No matter what we say or how we 
say it, no one else gets quite the meaning 
we intend from the words we use. By the 
same token, we never get quite the mean- 
ing anyone else intends. 

4. One of the biggest obstacles to 
communication is our tendency to eval- 
uate, to pass judgment on, to agree or 
disagree with statements before we find 
out what is meant. 

5. Another important obstacle is our 
feeling that we have to defend our ego by 
defending what we have said. 

6. When listening, look for what the 
speaker intends, not just at what he says. 

7. When talking, think in terms of 
the total impression you Create, not just 
of the words used. 


By Tuomas R. Nitsen 
Department of Speech 
University of Washington, Seattle 





‘“Breathes there a man’’ who can read 
these rules of good communication and 
honestly say that he hasn't violated at 
least one of them in the last week? 
Though we continue to err by commis- 
Sion or omission, every communicator— 
every manager, in particular—will do 
well to read and reread these reminders. 





8. When talking, consider every in- 
dication of the listener's response, not just 
whether he understands the instructions or 
directions. 

g. Ask more questions, to see whether 
your listeners have understood what is 
intended. Have your instructions repeated, 
“to see if I’ve said what I meant.’’ Check 
for understanding at the time of talking. 

10. Misunderstandings are inevitable, 
and therefore the kind of atmosphere 
needs to be created that will encourage 
people to ask questions when they don't 
fully understand. 

11. Where difficulties have arisen, 
try to keep the talking centered on the 
problem rather than on personalities. 

12. Remember, as the other person sees 
the situation, he is probably right. 

13. Where individuals disagree, get 
each to state the other’s position, each to 
the satisfaction of the other. We our- 
selves can try this too. 

14. Recognize that, in discussions, 
disagreement is normal and inevitable. 
Expect it, prepare for it, use it to obtain 
greater awareness of the various aspects of 
the problem at hand. 
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15. Don't abruptly disprove someone's 
statement, and don’t directly contradict. 
Disprove indirectly, preserving the other 
fellow’s ego in the process. 

16. Control your own natural, ego- 
building desire to get the upper hand, to 
show up weaknesses in the other fellow’s 
point of view. Do reveal the weaknesses 
when they are important, but do it in a 
way that leaves the other fellow’s ego 
intact. 

17. Take every honest opportunity to 
make the other person feel better or more 
important. 

18. An important function of com- 
munication within an organization is to 
make known or bring to light misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions before 
they develop into serious problems. 

19. It is usually a good idea, after a 
man has poured out a gripe, to ask him to 
describe the situation again ‘‘so you can 
be sure to get it straight.’’ Telling it a 
second time often makes it seem less im- 
portant. 

20. Very rarely will anyone change 


his mind by being asked to, told to, or 
argued with. He must come to see the 
situation differently, and he is not likely 
to do so as long as he sees a threat in the 
situation or feels the need of defending 
himself. 

21. When talking, pause more often 
to think through what you are about to 
say. We create strong impressions by the 
way we phrase our ideas, such as whether 
we make rambling or concise statements. 

22. Tone of voice is more important 
than we think. Consider what impressions 
you are conveying with your voice. 

23. Body movements give cues to 
feelings and meanings. Random, involun- 
tary movements often suggest that the 
speaker is ill at ease or impatient. Consider 
what is being communicated by your 
actions. 

24. Be direct, as if your listener were 
very important. 

It is not enough that we know such 
principles. We probably have known them 


all along. Their practice must become a 
habit. 
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Emotional Maturity Needed 
For Success in Business 


EOPLE Continue to mature emotionally 

longer than most of us have thought. 
And from early childhood until well 
along in adulthood, their emotional 
growth may be greatly helped by expert 
counseling. The importance of the coun- 
selor’s function to high school students 
was pointed up vividly by an experiment 
conducted in Flint, Michigan, during the 
years 1939-43. 

In this experiment, 234 high school 
boys and girls were given the advantages 
of a skillful counselor and a well-rounded 
program of guidance. Elaborate case rec- 
ords were kept. The youngsters received 
extensive testing. A comparable group of 
234 students from the same class were 
selected as a control. This group was also 
tested, but they were not guided and 
counseled. 

As a result, considerably more of 
those who had received the counseling 
were graduated from high school than 
were those in the control group, who had 
received no extra help. Guided students 
also earned higher average grades during 
high school than did the others. 

Ten years after these people had been 
graduated from high school, I conducted 
a follow-up study. I was able to determine 
the whereabouts of approximately 95 per 
cent of them. Of this 95 per cent, almost 
93 per cent responded to a questionnaire. 
I found that, as compared with the control 
subjects, the experimental people were 
better adjusted emotionally and had at- 
tained higher occupational status. Ap- 
parently the counselors had done a sound 


By Louis J. CantTon1 


General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 





There is no question but that a worker's 
emotional adjustment has a great deal 
to do with his success on the job. The 
author's main point is that, contrary 
to the belief of many, we continue to 
grow or regress in emotional maturity 
well along into adulthood. This em- 
phasizes the importance of skillful 
counseling, and of the supervisor's 
understanding and wise handling of 


his people. 





job of preparing the experimental students 
for their chosen fields. After the students 
had graduated, the counselors did not fol- 
low their counselees systematically, but 
offered assistance whenever it was sought. 

Upon leaving high school or college 
to take full-time employment, the typical 
young person may have attained a sub- 
stantial degree of emotional maturity. 
From this point on, he will either continue 
to grow in emotional maturity or he will 
regress. This is contrary to the assumptions 
of many people, some of whom are psy- 
chologists, who think that an individual's 
emotional adjustment remains the same 
throughout his adult life. My follow-up 
of those who participated in the Flint 
experiment provided considerable evidence 
to the contrary. For better or for worse, 
people do change during high school and 
for at least ten years thereafter. 

It seems to me that this fact of con- 
tinued change should clarify our thinking 
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about employees and jobs. If people are 
subject to change, if they continue to be 
malleable, it would be well for us to pro- 
vide them with constant opportunities for 
special help so that the changes will tend 
to go in a positive direction. 

R. F. Dymond has recently done an 
interesting study of the changes which 
occur in adults. She tested nineteen sub- 
jects who were awaiting psychotherapy. 
Of this group only eleven actually re- 
ceived psychotherapy. Later she reeval- 
uated the same group of people, matching 
six of those who were given therapy with 
six who were not. 

On a subjective test each of the twelve 
reported improvements in his adjustment. 
With objective testing, however, it was 
discovered that the six who had got 
psychotherapy actually did improve, while 
the six who did not receive therapy had 
only strengthened their unhealthy defense 
mechanisms—actually they had become 
worse. 

This finding is based on a limited 
number of people, but it suggests the 
soundness of a conclusion reached in a 
different study by H. Meltzer, who found 
that, in the world of work, personal ad- 
justment reflects all the styles of behavior 
found in psychological clinics. 


VALuE or CouNsELING DEMONSTRATED 


The value of making available to 
employees the assistance of trained, skilled 
counselors has become rather widely ac- 
cepted in modern business. The Hawthorne 
Studies at Western Electric, as reported by 
Roethlisberger and Dickson in their book 
Management and the Worker, dramatized the 
need for adequate interviewing and coun- 
seling services in business and industry. An 
analysis of data secured from long-term 
experiments at the Hawthorne plant 
showed that many increases in worker 
productivity could not be explained by 
rest periods of varying length, or by work 


periods of different length, or changes in 
illumination. It was discovered that the 
increases were actually the result of a 
favorable change in attitude on the part 
of the workers, who were responding in a 
quite natural way to the individual atten- 
tion which accompanied the experimental 
procedures. 


GM Srrzsszs PsycHoOLoGIcAL SKILLS 


General Motors, through its manage- 
ment training programs, has recognized 
the need for better psychological under- 
standing and skill on the.part of its super- 
visors. Many of the General Motors 
divisions have counseling programs which 
serve both supervisors and employees. 
The AC Spark Plug Division does an out- 
standing job in this field. Increasingly, 
employers everywhere are finding it ad- 
vantageous to make available special help 
to their people who are experiencing 
emotional stress 

Let us go back and examine another 
finding which came out of the Flint high 
school experiment. Using the data which I 
gathered in the follow-up, I correlated 
emotional adjustment with occupational 
success. As many people today might ex- 
pect, there proved to be a definite relation- 
ship between emotional maturity and 
success on the job. 

Thinking about the changes which 
the subjects had undergone during their 
lives, I began to wonder whether a good 
emotional adjustment helped a person to 
attain greater job success, or whether job 
success helped him to attain a better 
emotional adjustment. 

The two factors probably affect each 
other. However, I was able to establish at 
a statistically significant level that occupa- 
tional success clearly affects emotional 
adjustment. This fact has to be analyzed 
and interpreted, of course. I would like to 
explain how it has influenced my thinking 
about jobs and emotions. 
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In a stable environment each in- 
dividual is a kind of radiating center for 
a large number of personal relationships. 
He is a member of a family—not only his 
wife and children are nearby, but also many 
other relatives. He has intimate friends 
whom he has known from childhood. He 
has a recognized status in his community 
because his people have lived there, per- 
haps for generations. And his job is only 
one of many important settings in which 
he moves and lives. 

But modern America lacks stability, in 
that people have lost the habit of putting 
down roots in a particular place. Houses 
are built to last only thirty years. Few 
people buy a house to live and die in; 
much less do they see it as the home of 
generations of progeny. I am always sur- 
prised by the need of my neighbors to 
justify each new improvement in their 
homes as a procedure which will enhance 
salability. 


PgersonaL Nggps SouGut on Jos 


A similar lack of stability exists where 
the job is concerned. I keep hearing the 
remark, ‘“This is a good outfit to be from.”’ 
Those who do not expect a job transfer or 
a job change which may require going to 
another community to live, expect to im- 
prove sufficiently in their present position 
so that they can rationalize moving to a 
better neighborhood. Whatever the reasons 
for a change of homesite, whether such a 
change occurs within a certain community 
or out of it, the family loses contact with 
most of the neighbors, attends a strange 
church, and the children go to a different 
school. | 

Aside from the ties which he has to 
his wife and children, a man’s closest 
relationships are those which he estab- 
lishes at his place of work. He must derive 
from his job a multiplicity of human satis- 
factions which previously he obtained from 
a variety of sources. When we see that, we 


recognize what a tremendous investment 
the employee has put in his work situation. 


Jos Satisractions Arrect WHOLE Lrvzs 


What happens if the individual fails 
to gain enough satisfaction from his job? 
His whole life may be adversely affected. 
Cartoons reveal the endless ways in which 
an unhappy home life can color perform- 
ance on the job. But of at least equal im- 
portance is the extent to which an un- 
happy work setting can affect a man's 
ability to enjoy his family. In addition, 
the dissatisfied individual is not likely to 
perform his work well. He may then quit, 
or be told that he is doing so poorly that 
he must be transferred or fired. 

Research by D. G. Humn, reported in 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL, July-August, 1943, 
showed that 80 per cent of all problem 
employees in a utility company were 
problems not because of technical inade- 
quacies but because they were unable to 
make a proper emotional adjustment to the 
job. In another PersonNgEL JourNAL study 
in 1935, H. C. Hunt found that in 76 large 
companies the most common cause for non- 
promotion and for discharge of office and 
clerical workers was the presence of un- 
desirable ‘‘character’’ traits. While about 
23 per cent of these people were not pro- 
moted because they lacked specific skills, 77 
per cent were not promoted because they 
were not grown up emotionally. And, while 
only 10 per cent were let go because of 
technical incompetence, go per cent were 
discharged because of their emotional 
maladjustments. 

Much has been said of a worker's need 
for security on the job. It is true that one 
should have a sense of security, but as one 
attains a genuine maturity he has other 
greater needs which his work must fulfill. 
As time goes by, an individual develops his 
own set of values, and this will include 
his idea of how he can best do a good job. 
It may be a matter of turning out machined 
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parts with a minimum of nicks and burrs; 
it may be doing a bit of cost accounting in 
an especially tidy and efficient way; or it 
may be organizing a community drive with 
the finesse of a diplomat. 

Whenever an employee has a personal 
criterion of job performance superior to the 
established standard, he should be given the 
Opportunity to perform in line with his 
highest aspirations. Only then can he feel 
truly a person, complete, worthy. But no 
matter how mature he is, he never reaches 
a point at which he does not need favorable 
attention from colleagues and superiors. 
This, when he gets it, means that he is 
doing a good job. People at work derive 
reassurance and satisfaction from interested 
reactions to their independent effort and 
constructive achievement. 


Supervisors SHOULD ‘‘RECOGNIZE’’ 


It is the responsibility of the supervisor 
to provide his employees not only with the 
opportunity to be effective on the job but 
also with an atmosphere in which each 
individual receives ample recognition for 
his unique contributions. This implies that 
the supervisor has to become more and 
more aware of the peculiar needs and 
desires of each of his employees. 

Even mature workers have temporary 
crises in which the supervisor ought to 
help. When a man’s wife is very ill, he 
needs sympathy and, perhaps, a lightening 
of his work load. Certainly he should have 
the assurance that he will continue to be 
regarded highly even if for a short time he 
cannot maintain his usual standard of work 
performance. When a man’s son graduates 
magna cum laude, he deserves a chance to 
brag a little. Less mature employees will 
of course require more assistance from the 
supervisor with personal, job-related prob- 
lems. And severely disturbed individuals 
will necessitate most perceptive handling. 

A major care of the supervisor today 
is to know when one of his employees is 


breaking down. Only then is he in a 
position to do something constructive 
toward averting disaster. My article in this 
Magazine in January 1955 pointed out ‘‘21 
Signs That Suggest Serious Emotional 
Disturbance.”’ 

A supervisor who talks with his people 
and is interested in their hopes and plans 
begins to appreciate their strengths and 
weaknesses. As he listens, he becomes 
sensitive to the typical ways in which they 
employ the various psychological defense 
mechanisms in their efforts to maintain 
self-esteem and stave off anxiety. Recog- 
nizing all this, he may become adept at 
letting them exercise their strengths in 
likely job assignments and opportunities. 

The burden of supervision in modern 
business is a heavy one. I believe that most 
supervisors really want to serve their 
employees in the best way they know how. 
I also believe that most supervisors are 
inherently warm, sincere persons who can 
understand and help their fellow men. But 
few supervisors demonstrate much conscious 
psychological understanding in practice. It 
is distressing that traditional human rela- 
tions programs so often fail to improve the 
supervisors’ handling of their people. 


VERBAL UNDERSTANDING Not ENouGH 


Apparently it is not enough for the 
supervisor to collect verbal understandings 
and to acquire laboratory skills. Somehow, 
he must be convinced that other members 
of management, both above and below him, 
will support any proposed changes in 
supervisory behavior. H. Baumgartel of the 
University of Michigan has reported the 
effectiveness of an experimental arrange- 
ment in which actual data about employee 
and supervisory attitudes were ‘‘fed back”’ 
into an organization. This was done at 
departmental meetings in which managers, 
supervisors, and subordinates attempted to 
solve their day-to-day problems. From this 

(Continued on page 183) 





Extemporaneous Role-Playing: 
Its Several Advantages 


XTEMPORANEOUS role-playing was used 

by the writer in an in-service training 

program for supervisors on a hospital's 

staff. It is applicable with little or no 

adaptation to other training or educational 

programs which aim primarily at improved 
human relations. 

The key to this method is the word 
extemporaneous. It is unrehearsed. It has 
certain advantages over rehearsed role- 
playing, which tends to be artificial and 
superficial. It can be made as interesting 
as a parlor game of charade, inviting 
wholehearted participation and attentive 
interest. It is a form of “‘learning by 
doing’’, whereas rehearsed role-playing 
tends to be ‘‘teaching by telling’. 

The device may be used following a 
lecture or group discussion on principles of 
human relations, to illustrate the content 
of the lecture or discussion in a dynamic 
and realistic way. Or it may be used as a 
source of material and a stimulant to dis- 
cussion designed to bring out generaliza- 
tions covering the detailed incidents which 
occur in role-playing. In other words, it 
can fit into either deductive or inductive 
teaching. 

The group should be seated rather 
informally around a table or in a circle. 
The leader then proceeds with instructions: 

“I am passing out some envelopes 
which contain papers describing a super- 
visory problem situation. Please don't 
mutilate these as I'm going to ask you to 
pass them back after the session’’. (Papers 
may be distributed at random or assigned 


to specific people.) 


By A. W. Fotey 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Walla Walla, Washington 





The player pretty largely shapes his 
own part in this form of role-playing. 
He gets a capsule description of a situa- 
tion, and the briefest instruction. Each 
incident is played out in ome or two 
minutes, allowing time for everyone to 
participate, and not taxing anyone's 
histrionic powers unduly. The author 
tells just how you can use the method, 
and what advantages you can expect. 





“Each of these papers is different. 
They are marked ‘E’ or ‘S’, meaning 
Employee or Supervisor. (Situational de- 
scriptions could be made for Parent-Child, 
Nurse-Patient, Teacher-Pupil, or other 
combinations.) For every ‘E’ there is a 
corresponding ‘S’, indicated by corre- 
sponding numbers: 1-E, 1-S; 2-E, 2-S; etc. 
We'll exchange ‘E’ and ‘S’ papers after 
a while. The ‘S’ papers describe the 
situation from the supervisor's viewpoint; 
the ‘E’ papers describe it from the em- 
ployee’s viewpoint.”’ 

Following are two samples of the 
‘‘situations’’ being distributed: 

1-E. Situation: You are a trained tech- 
nician (X-ray, laboratory, etc.) and have 
always done a good job. At least you've never 
had complaints from your supervisor. Your 
request for equipment replacement just came 
back marked ‘‘Not approved. No funds avail- 
able’. You've been trying to replace some 
ancient equipment for two years. You know 
there have been funds for other things. This 
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time you're going to find out why your request 
keeps getting turned down. 

Instruction: Come straight to the point. 
Ask your supervisor ‘‘What’s the score?”’ 
and insist on a good explanation. Don’t 
let him beat around the bush or pass the 
buck. You're getting kinda mad about the 
whole thing, and there’s no use hiding 
your feelings any more. Get action! 

1-S. Situation: Your . immediate sub- 
ordinate, a well-trained, efficient technician, 
has been struggling with outmoded equipment 
for quite a long time and you know it. Re- 
peated replacement requests have been turned 
down at higher administration levels, al- 
though you have backed his requests. The only 
explanation you've ever had is that the bos- 
pital’s funds are more needed for other things 
and you have always let it go at that. 

Instruction: Just respond to whatever 
he says. 

2-E. Situation: Your agency had a budget 
cut and there are rumors of a big reduction in 
force in your department. You are very uneasy. 
Official word is slow coming out—so far only 
rumors. Is there really a reduction in force? 
Will it bit this department? If so, how deep 
will it cut? etc. Should you start looking for 
another job? 

Instruction: Pin your supervisor down 
and find out where you stand. You're very 
upset about this uncertainty, so try to act 
the part. You broach the subject to your 
supervisor. 

2-S. Situation: Your agency had a budget 
cut and there are rumors of a big reduction in 
force in your department. You know they're 
only rumors and have so informed all your 
personnel. You also know the budget cut is a 
fact and that somewhere there will be some 
economy. It seems certain no reduction in force 
in your department would cut off any more 
than one-third of your personnel, and your 
department may even be unaffected. It is likely 
to be about two weeks before a definite decision 
is made as a result of studies now being made 
by top management. 

Instruction: One uneasy employee wants 


to ask you about the situation. Answer 
his questions, complaints, etc. He will 
broach the subject. 

After passing out the “‘E’’ and ‘‘S” 
papers the leader says: ‘Right now, study 
your own paper and try to imagine yourself 
in the situation described. We'll take a few 
moments to do this. You may feel that 
some details are missing in the situation 
described. If so, supply them with your 
imagination. Concentrate on your own 
situation for the present, and forget about 
anyone else’s.’’ (Allow approximately one 
minute. ) 


Pray Parts as WisHED 


““Now we're going to try out some of 
these situations. If you happen to be desig- 
nated as an ‘S’, don’t worry about 
whether you are a good or poor, bossy, 
friendly, or any other kind of supervisor. 
Be any kind you wish. If you're designated 
as an ‘E’, try to be, human and try to 
imagine how you'd feel in the situation 
described and react to whatever your 
supervisor says and does.’’ (This may be 
varied by instructing the “‘S’’ to portray 
a particular type of supervisor.) 

Try to select an uninhibited person to 
start. ‘Mr. Blank, go ahead and approach 
your supervisor (or employee) according 
to the instructions in your paper.”’ 

Cut the employee-supervisor conversa- 
tion off after about one or two minutes, at 
leader's discretion, and proceed with group 
discussion of the role-played incident. 
Allow two to five minutes for discussion, 
depending on the amount of material 
supplied by the role players and the time 
available to give all members a turn. Ask 
the following kinds of questions of the 
group. 

‘““How do you think ‘E’ felt? Is it 
natural or justifiable to feel that way? 
Do you think his feelings were generated 
in part by past supervisory errors? How did 
‘S’ handle the situation? Did he recognize 
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‘E's’ feelings? What supervisory prin- 
ciples did he apply? Or violate?”’ 

Direct “‘E’’ and ‘‘S’’ to exchange 
papers. Leader should go ahead with next 
situation. He may return to ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘S”’ 
in reversed roles later, varying instructions 
somewhat. 

Distributing a role-playing paper to 
all group members tends to relieve appre- 
hension in any participant that he may be 
“put on the spot’’ before the group. The 
term ‘‘role-playing’’ is purposely avoided 
in the instruction for the same reason. 
Terms like ‘‘illustration’’, ‘‘demonstra- 
tion’’, or ‘‘sample-situation’’ probably 
will produce less self-consciousness than 
the idea of ‘‘playing a role’’. 

The fact that each paper is different 
tends to dissipate feelings in participants 
that they may be compared with one 
another. It also provides a variety of ma- 
terial for group discussions, which adds 
interest for participants. Each person's 
situation is unknown to other members of 
the group, which lends an anticipatory 
interest to the entire group. 

As each situation is acted out, it is 
almost invariably portrayed in such a way 
that the observers in the group can easily 
reconstruct the situation which started the 
conversation. An air of reality is created 
when the observers are not informed in 
advance what the role-players are going to 
do or say. For leaders, the variety pro- 
vides an opportunity to draw generaliza- 
tions from the group based on common 
observations in differing situations. 


Workers’ Own Fgetincs Broucat Out 


A minimum of structuring allows— 
perhaps compels—the participants to pro- 
ject some of their own feelings into the 
situation. This is an important point, for 
effective training in human relations re- 
quires that the trainees deal with their own 
feelings—to recognize and gain some under- 
standing of their own emotional reactions 


to situations and people. 

Doing this under the guise of depicting 
a hypothetical situation tends to remove 
conscious awareness on the part of in- 
dividuals that they are really dealing in 
part with their own personal reactions as 
well as some reactions of another person. 
The group, as well as the individual role- 
player in each situation, is largely un- 
aware of projected personal elements in 
each role. 

Yet the projection of the individual's 
own feeling is unavoidable, since he has 
no prescribed reaction to make. A degree 
of permissiveness is created by providing 
the protective atmosphere of a purely 
hypothetical situation. At the same time 
some discussion and study of personal 
attitudes and feelings is accomplished. 


FrEEDOM Provipes SAFETY VALVE 


The permissive instruction, allowing 
the role-player to depict a desirable or un- 
desirable type of supervisor, serves the 
purpose of a safety valve. It provides an 
escape for the role-player who may be 
unduly disturbed by parading his true 
reactions before a group. The imsecure 
supervisor who is uncomfortable about 
displaying his supervisory reactive abilities 
may resort to “hamming it up’’ or por- 
traying an extreme opposite. Useful illus- 
trative material is still provided for group 
discussion. 

In practice, the writer found that the 
great majority of role-players tried to 
portray a good supervisor. It should be 
pointed out that those who did not were 
not necessarily insecure or uncomfortable 
and may have exercised their option to 
illustrate what a good supervisor should 
not be for any number of reasons. 

The importance of playing the em- 
ployee role should not be overlooked. 
From the standpoint of studying and learn- 
ing to understand human feelings and 
emotions, it is essential that the supervisor 
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gain an understanding of employee reac- 
tions as well as his own. Understanding 
human relations means understanding emo- 
tional reactions of both people in any 
relationship. 


SHoRT APPEARANCES IN ROLEs 


The short time provided for each 
role-played situation assumes that this is, 
for most participants, a rather novel ex- 
perience. It aims to limit each participant's 
degree of self-consciousness by (1) limiting 
his exposure to role-playing before a group, 
and (2) assuring the group that all will be 
exposed equally within the time allowed 
for a session. The time is long enough to 
illustrate one or more principles (either 
‘‘do’s’’ or ‘‘don’ts’’) in every case. 

The short time allows only for dis- 
cussion of major principles. With groups 
accustomed to role-playing, the time can 
be changed to allow demonstration and 
discussion of detailed and subtle proce- 
dures, and this should probably be done 
when it is possible to extend discussions to 
half a dozen or more sessions, or perhaps 
for more advanced courses. 

On exchanging papers each person 
should gain some new insights into his 
own reactions and the subtle discrepancies 
in two people's perception of the same 
situation. 

This training through role-playing is 
consistent with good learning theory. It is 
“learning by doing’’, because each ex- 
temporaneous role that is played is a fairly 
realistic duplication of actual supervisory 
problem situations. Each situation re- 
quires the role-player to think and act 
‘‘on his feet’’ just as he would in an actual 
situation. The short discussion following 
each role-playing situation is both an 
objective evaluation (seeing himself as 
others see him) and a stimulus to subjec- 
tive self-evaluation for each participant. 

The procedure can be used as a tool for 
evaluation of employees as well as training. 


In fact, the leader and all group partici- 
pants can hardly avoid evaluating each 
other as supervisors and leaders, and each 
person probably will form a vague mental 
ranking of good and poor leaders in his 
group. While it may be useful for the leader 
to keep this in mind, this potential func- 
tion of extemporaneous role-playing should 
be definitely de-emphasized. Otherwise the 
spontaneity of group discussion will be 
impaired, tending tu destroy its value as a 
training function. Self-evaluation and group 
evaluation should be emphasized; not evalu- 
ation by supervisors. 


ComMMoNn Situations Deatt WitTH 


The situations used for role-playing 
need not and should not be ideal, nor do 
they need to reflect good supervision. They 
should be ordinary, common, and realistic. 
In fact, after the initiation of participants 
with realistic hypothetical situations, the 
participants themselves might be en- 
couraged to submit actual incidents out of 
their own experience as grist for this role- 
playing mill. 

This would make excellent material 
for regular staff-meeting discussions in 
human relations with subordinate super- 
visors, and promote continuous in-service 
training and self-evaluation under the 
leadership of the regular chief supervisor. 
The chief supervisor could often derive at 
least as much benefit from this kind of 
group discussion as could his group of 
subordinate supervisors if he approached it 
in an open-minded and non-defensive man- 
ner. A sincere, employee-centered, progres- 
sive-minded leader-supervisor could use this 
technique to help break down communica- 
tive barriers between himself and his group. 








Read not to contradict and refute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider. 


—Francis Bacon 











Some Elements of Leadership 
As Seen by 16 Group Leaders 


aoe industrial foremen and super- 
visors were asked to respond to the 
following question at the close of an eight- 
week training course in basic principles of 
leadership conducted in the fall of 1954 by 
the Elmira College Division of Com- 
munity Education. Included in the group 
were men from the Electronic Tube Divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Corning Glass Works, Moore Business 
Forms, and New York Telephone Com- 
pany. 
Based upon your own experience and 
study, list two or more basic prin- 
ciples of leadership which you feel 
should be included in a manual of 
leadership. 

Fifty-one responses clustered about 
five different, although in some respects 
related, ideas or aspects of leadership. It 
is assumed that the responses indicate 
what men who supervise others feel is 
important to good leadership. 


Times 
Defined Category Mentioned 
The leader's attitude toward 15 
others 
The leader's techniques of deal- II 
ing with people 
The leader’s understanding of 
basic human motivations 
The leader's individual traits 
The leader's self attitudes 


Insight into what men vitally con- 
cerned with the development of good 


By Grant J. Norturup 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York 





Good leadership requires a combination 
of talents or personal qualities. Some, 
perhaps all, of them can be developed 
deliberately. It is rewarding to person- 
nel men, then, to learn what leadership 
abilities are considered most important 
by one group of leaders; how they define 
the various attributes and what they 
feel about them. 





supervisory methods are thinking, doing 
and trying to achieve is promoted by 
analysis of responses. 


LEADERSHIP AS ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 


The responses of this kind seem to 
represent the respondents’ recognition of a 
need for a greater degree of employee 
orientation. “‘Work for the betterment of 
your men,’’ “‘take care of the men and the 
men will take care of you’’; these answers 
express the view that the good supervisor 
is thinking of the welfare of his men and 
will achieve results through his efforts to 
provide job satisfactions for them. 

“Be fair’’, “‘be sincere’’, ‘“‘treat all 
people equally as to race, religion, job, or 
personality’’, “‘respect human feelings’, 
“look for the good in others’’, indicate a 
conviction on the part of the supervisors 
that success lies in the way one views his 
fellow man and the quality of one’s rela- 
tionship with them. 

‘Have faith in others’’, ‘‘treat people 
like human beings’’, may represent the 
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striving of some leaders to have confidence 
in and respect for the integrity and dignity 
of others. 

‘““Be a leader, not a boss’’ was sug- 
gested as the epitome of the democratic 
attitude. Not to be left out, even in in- 
dustrial relations, were the common cour- 
tesies. One supervisor advised, ‘Follow the 
common courtesies: ‘excuse me’, ‘please’, 
‘good morning’, and ‘thank you’ when 
dealing with others.”’ 

Another respondent, perhaps victim 
of the caprice of some hard-rating super- 
visor, made a plea for objectivity in the 
relations between supervisors and workers. 
“Rate objectively’’ was his contribution 
to good supervisory practice. 

“Integrity of purpose’’ dominated the 
thinking of another, who suggested this 
formula for maintaining confidence: ‘To 
keep confidence, maintain a religious at- 
titude toward the fact that people like to 
be treated as equals.”’ 


LgADERSHIP IN DEALING WITH PEOPLE 


Responses in this category described 
behavior of the supervisor in action. 
“Listen, don’t interrupt’’, “‘request help 
to gain respect’’, “‘speak with authority 
and understanding’, “be quick in deci- 
sion’’, ‘‘follow through’’, ‘‘use construc- 
tive criticism’’, were typical responses 
suggesting effective supervisory behavior. 

The all-important responsibility of the 
supervisor to achieve a proper distribution 
of functions in his group is implicit in 
such statements as these: ‘delegate what 
you are too busy to do yourself’, ‘‘never 
delegate responsibility unless you are pre- 
pared to relinquish the necessary authority 
to accompany this responsibility’’. 


UNDERSTANDING OF MOTIVATIONS 


The necessity of understanding the 
motivations of people is a paramount 
consideration in the thinking of many of 
these supervisors and foremen. Of prime 


importance to six men was the need for 
the supervisor to know how to ‘“‘fit the 
job to the man”’ by knowing and under- 
standing the individual. 

Recognition that ‘‘people like to know 
where they stand”’ seems to reflect an in- 
terest on the part of some supervisors and 
foremen in learning and practicing pro- 
cedures that reassure workers and reinforce 
their feelings of security. 

One respondent summed up the prob- 
lem of motivation by observing, ‘‘Fear, 
hope, and desire are always present’’. Pro- 
ceeding from this premise, he advised, 
“Don't increase the level of fear only to 
crush hope and desire’’. 

Another man who realizes that people 
sometimes express through tone, inflection, 
and mannerisms, feelings and attitudes 
which they cannot express verbally, cau- 
tioned supervisors to “‘listen to what is 
not said’’. 


LEADERSHIP AS INDIVIDUAL TRAITS 


The idea of leadership as something 
intrinsic is expressed whenever the nature 
of leadership is discussed. Those who de- 
fined leadership as “‘initiative’’, ‘‘drive’’, 
“honesty’’, ‘“‘friendliness’’, ‘‘foresight’’, 
and ‘‘fairness’’, evidenced a belief in trait 
development as the basis of personality 
and behavior. This point of view is of 
long standing even though somewhat 
overshadowed now by more ‘“‘dynamic’’ 
ideas of the motive force in behavior. 

As a matter of fact, belief in leadership 
as the expression of a ‘‘type’’ of person- 
ality was at a minimum in this group. 
Much more in evidence, as the responses 
show, was the idea that leadership is a 
matter of attitude toward self and others, 
personal integrity, and intelligent behavior 
in a social situation. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to observe the tenacity with which 
individuals cling to trait analysis as the 
explanation of behavior. 

In these responses the fact was re- 
vealed that supervisors recognize leader- 
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ship as having to do with a man’s under- 
standing of himself, his attitude toward 
himself, his own adjustment, his personal 
integrity. 


LeADERSHIP AS SELF ATTITUDES 


Such responses as “‘realize your own 
weakness’, “‘maintain high moral stand- 
ing’’, ‘be self-confident’’, “have faith in 
yourself’, “‘understand yourself—to under- 
stand others’, attest to the supervisor's 
concern about himself as a vital part of 
the leadership situation. Leadership de- 
pends to some extent on how a man feels 
about himself, because this determines how 
he will react toward others. Perhaps this 
point of view was best summed up in the 
pronouncement of a foreman who said, 
“Have confidence in yourself—you can’t 
do your job if you are afraid of losing it’’. 

A profitable form of leadership train- 
ing might be suggested by study of some of 
the aspects of behavior here identified. 
The fact that only 11 of 51 responses dealt 
with methods of leadership expressed in 
behavioral terms indicates a need for 
further identification of what effective 
leadership behavior is. 

The high proportion of responses, 23 
out of 51, expressing the importance in 
leadership of attitude toward self and 
others, is consistent with a growing recog- 
nition of the nature of supervision as inter- 
action among people in a group. 


Emotional Maturity Needed 


(Continued from page 176) 


study came the conclusion that supervisors 
who got to know the views of all members 
of departments participating in the experi- 
ment were capable of positive behavioral 
changes in a comparatively short period of 
time. 

A supervisor who realizes the great 
potentiality, for good or evil, of his re- 
lationships with his employees feels an 
acute need to gain more and more under- 


standing of human behavior. And we must 
not forget that the supervisor incorporates 
human relations principles into himself 
only as he applies those principles in his 
working relationships with others on the 
job. 

A mature, friendly supervisor effects in- 
calculable good both for his employees and 
for his organization. By virtue of his key 
position, he is able to encourage a kind of 
happy efficiency among his people. Emo- 
tionally mature himself, he sets an example 
for all whose lives touch his. 





“The laws of Human Relationsbips or moral laws are 
mumbo-jumboed by many theorists into some new 
science.... It is sometimes well to remember that 
some thousand years before Christ, the Ten Com- 
mandments spelled out a true relationship between 
human beings.” —Witt1am Vartity of Armco in P/J, 
October 1952 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


ILLINOIS BELL MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


(see chart opposite Contents page) 


N. STANBERY, vice president of Illi- 
* nois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago, 
speaking before the Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago last November, 
discussed ‘“‘Some Modern Aspects of 
Management Development’’. We wish it 
were possible to publish his whole talk. 
We are indebted to Mr. Stanbery and the 
Chicago IRA for permission to reproduce a 
chart he used, on our inside first cover page, 
and to present excerpts. 


Turning now to our own program, said 
Mr. Stanbery, its purpose is to ‘‘release and de- 
velop the individual management person to attain 
maximum effectiveness on his management job."’ It 
is not to ¢e/] anyone how to manage, and it is 
not a step-by-step program which guarantees 
automatic success. What we are really trying to 
do is to provide the climate, or the atmosphere 
—or the soil, whatever you wish to call it, in 
such a way as to encourage the individual 
manager to grow and develop to the maximum 
of his ability. 


Comments on Chart 


This chart outlines our program in IIli- 
nois Bell. I would like to call your attention to 
several important things about it. 

First off, is the importance of having a 
chart, regardless of how much or how little 
you may be able to put on it. We sat down one 
day and drew this up and we were a little sur- 
prised at what the inventory showed. 

We noticed that the whole left side repre- 
sented the program itself, that the middle 
portion represented all those administering and 
those who were affected by the program—and 
that generally the right side represented the 
on-the-job objectives of the program. 

We noticed too, that the entire program 
had more unity and coherence than we had 
been suspecting, because as we had been work- 
ing with each separate project over the years, 
there had crept in a tendency to overlook the 


forest for the trees. In other words, if you 
chart carefully where you are and where you 
have been, the journey seems to make a little 
more sense—not nearly as chaotic as you per- 
haps thought. 

Another very important part of the chart 
is the box in the upper lefthand corner, labeled 
Research Projects. This part of the chart is very 
important because research is really the heart 
of the in-company part of our program. 

The results of research flow into the man- 
agement development program, into all de- 
partments where they are free to be used as a 
line-personnel function. The research results 
appear in actual training courses as shown on 
the left— 

A) Human Relations in Management. 

B) Leadership Training in Policy Case 

Discussion Program. 

C) Individual’s Training in Research Proj- 

ect Participation. 

D) Conference Leadership Training—Case 

Discussions. 
E) Interview Training—Understanding 
Listening. 

F) Policy Case Discussions. 

In addition to In-Company programs—we 
also participate widely in educational meetings 
and activities of various kinds. To the ones 
shown in the box (lower left) we should add: 
F) N.U. Institute of Management; G) Bell 
System Executive Conference at Asbury Park, 
N. J. and, H) Institute of Humanistic Studies— 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Importance of Research 


So much for the chart itself. Just keep in 
mind two parts of it—the box of research 
projects at the upper left, and in the list of 
training projects—Individual’s Training in Re- 
search Project Participation. 

I should like to talk about Research for 
just a few moments. Back in 1935-36 we made 
the first study in the area of management train- 
ing that you could conscientiously describe by 
the word Reszarca. It doesn’t show on our 
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chart, but it was a four-company study of plant 
supervision. 

We had a team made up of personnel from 
four Bell Companies. Most of the companies 
had one man on the team; we in Illinois had 3. 
We used the shadow technique in which the 
researcher stays with the subject all day long. 
The researcher just listened, offered no sugges- 
tions about the job, talked naturally and freely 
about everything else and remembered enough 
about it to catalogue the happenings of the 
day every night. 


Incidents Cataloged 


We were looking for certain items which 
we thought made up the management job at 
foreman level, at intermediate level and at 
district level (3rd level in our business). Every 
incident we saw take place we cataloged on a 
3 x 5 card, and then later sorted out the cards 
into categories, like—technical competence, 
training subordinates, planning own work, 
planning the job, making job assignments, 
following up or checking work assigned, get- 
ting along with the public, getting along with 
the boss, getting along with coordinates, etc. 
Then we made our evaluation. 

This really could have foreshadowed the 
‘*A’’ bomb had we not been careful. We kept 
the evaluation top-drawer secret. The cards, by 
categories, we sorted out into a ‘‘good’’ pile 
and a ‘‘bad”’ pile. Any incident which looked 
like it might involve a principle and which 
was well handled (in the opinion of the re- 
searchers) was called ‘‘an element of good 
supervision.”’ 

On the opposite side, those basic incidents 
badly handled were called “‘elements of poor 
supervision.’’ We consolidated all of the *‘ele- 
ments of good supervision’’ and wrote a train- 
ing course as a guide for plant supervision. The 
course is still used in many Companies through- 
out the System—modified, of course, from time 
to time as new ideas and new knowledge are 
uncovered. 

Now from this first attempt at research in 
this fascinating field, we definitely learned 
several important things— 

1. That anonymity must be carried out 

100%—that it must mever be violated, 
and that direct action must never be taken 


on anything discovered in the research 
project. 

2. That it és possible to find out something 
about what makes a good supervisor 
successful, and that to a degree it is 
possible to transfer those good super- 
visory elements to other people. 

3. That people really like to talk—that 
they like to have their opinions heard 
and considered, and that if the under- 
standing listening technique is used they 
will communicate many valuable ideas 
which very likely will be useful to the 
business. 

4. That the researcher was learning more 
about management development than 
anyone thought possible—thus the re- 
alization that participation in a research 
project was a very great element in 
management training. 


Research by ‘* Shadow’’ Method 


The first research project shown on the 
chart, ‘Supervisory Relationship Study,’’ was 
conducted some ten years later, in 1946-47. It 
was done on a similar basis, using the shadow 
technique, but on a much more scientific and 
broader scale. 

In Illinois Bell we used six line district 
men who were first given orientation on the 
method. The researchers did extensive reading 
in the field and consulted with experts from 
several Universities to check the scientific cor- 
rectness of their approach. They also consulted 
with the folks at Western Electric who had 
conducted the famous Hawthorne experiment. 

The amazing thing was that this team 
developed into practical professionals almost 
over-night and the enthusiasm and esprit de 
corps were outstanding. They investigated the 
personnel in six different districts in all depart- 
ments with the purpose of determining all the 
inter-relationships with which management 
had to deal. They varied their technique a bit 
from the original study inasmuch as they took 
occasional notes and used electrical recording 
equipment to record their findings. 

There isn’t time to analyze the findings in 
detail. However, they secured a gold-mine of 
hundreds of actual incidents and cases. On a 
strict promise of anonymity, which was scru- 
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pulously observed, they secured an expression 
of the reasoning and feeling of over 100 flesh-and- 
blood management folks in the midst of their 
every-day management problems. 

They recorded over 6000 incidents and 
made hundreds of interesting and useful dis- 
coveries, but for the purpose here I shall try to 
capsulize what we learned from this project. 

1. We confirmed substantially that re- 
search points the way to effective man- 
agement training. 

2. We discovered that personal security 
and job security are two different things 
and that both are great motivators. 

3. We discovered that participation by 
people in the things that affect them is 
an absolute essential to get the most 
effective team-work possible. 

4. Most importantly, we had definite 
proof that the boss (especially the 
human side of him) is the most impor- 
tant of all working conditions at all 
levels. 


* * * 


The remaining major part of Mr. 
Stanbery’s talk was concerned mainly with 
the company’s thinking about ‘“‘liberal arts 


ideas in management development’’. The 
Bell System Executive Conference at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, he said, ‘‘is not a liberal 
arts college, but it has some liberal arts 
aspects’. It is an intensive four-week 
program for department heads of the 
System ... The major subject areas are: 
General Management problems in- 
cluding organization, inter-depart- 
mental relations, management de- 
velopment. 

Labor relations with special attention 

to union relations and objectives. 

Economic conditions and trends both 

within and outside the business. 

Public relations including political and 

social factors affecting the business. 

Various management and leadership 

skills. 

Mr. Stauabery told about the Institute 
for Humanistic Studies for Executives, ‘‘a 
nine-month program of pure liberal arts’’, 
in which 19 Bell System men were enrolled 
last year at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He referred also to tie-ups with other 
colleges and organizations, named on his 
chart, for the broadening of Bell executives. 


WHAT IS A. BOSS? 


rs. HELEN HAYNES, member of the 

Lake Shore Chapter of the National 
Secretaries’ Association, Chicago, took the 
boss over some hurdles at the chapter's 
annual Boss’ Night meeting. Thanks to 
Wilbert E. Scheer, personnel director of 
Blue Cross, Chicago, and a director of the 
Office Management Association of Chicago, 
for calling our attention to her essay 
entitled ‘‘What Is a Boss?”’ 


Bosses come in assorted sizes, weights, 
and stages of baldness. They are found in 
shops, stores, and offices, on itineraries, off 
itineraries, and in your hair. A boss has the 
wisdom of Solomon and the forgetfulness of 
the proverbial ‘ Professor’. 

The Boss is a miser with your minutes, 
and roars when you spend twenty of them 


finding that misfiled letter in his left coat 
pocket. You know him and understand him 
well; you can anticipate and prepare for his 
every wish; you calculate precisely his next 
thought and every move. He returns unex- 
pectedly with his luncheon guest, a V.LP., 
just moments after you have sent your shoe 
out to have the heel fixed. 

His mind is a miracle of facts, figures, 
dates, analyses, and costs on production. He 
mever forgets a name or a face. He doesn’t 
really need your appointment pad—he remem- 
bers everything, including his wife's birthday. 
But he forgets his briefcase and leaves it in 
his car. 

He has limitless energy, a wonderful 
humor, sublime confidence in your ability to 
complete those reports and get four more 


(continued on page 199) 





BOOKS 


STRATEGY AND Tactics In Lasor Nzcotta- 
tions. By Edward Peters. National Fore- 
men’s Institute, New London, Conn., 1955. 


223 pages. $4.50 plus postage. 


This is one of the most engaging—and 
rewarding—books having to do with a 
personnel function which we have ever 
come across. No one who has to do with 
labor relations and negotiations with 
unions would willingly pass it up if he knew 
its flavor. But it will also prove enjoyable 
and profitable to personnel directors who 
have nothing to do with negotiations with 
organized labor. 

A striking feature of the book is that 
much of it reads like fiction. The author, 
for years a conciliator with the California 
State Conciliation Service, cites out of his 
own and his associates’ experience many 
examples of union and management tactics 
designed to achieve their respective goals. 
He tells how and why this strategy on one 
side or the other succeeded in a particular 
instance; how that tactic misfired or back- 
fired. 

The examples are taken from real life 
and are disguised only enough ‘‘to protect 
the confidential records of the California 
State Conciliation Service’’. The absorbing 
stories are presented mainly in natural- 
sounding dialog packed with dramatic 
incident. The vernacular and trade jargon 
are used freely; in fact, you may get a little 
tired of such expressions as ‘‘pull the pin’’, 
meaning to call a strike. The case histories 
are usually introduced by Mr. Peters’ 
explanation of the principles he is about to 
illustrate, and followed by the author’s 
observations, by the citation of exceptions 
and so on. 

Two chapters of the book—one entirely 
and the other in part—appeared originally 


in the March and November, 1954, Personnel 
Journal issues. Chapter 8 was preprinted 
under the title ‘“‘Only Real Issues Count in 
Contract Bargaining’; part of chapter 2 
had the title ‘It Pays to Know Your Man 
in Contract Negotiations’’. 

H. M. T. 


Human CONDITIONING IN THE Factory. 
By Thomas K. Meakin. New York, 1954. 
Published for The Human Conditioning 
Group. pp. 86. $5. 


This material is essentially an ex- 
ecutive’s reference manual having to do 
with air conditioning and purifying, noise, 
color and lighting, nutrition, clothing and 
factory planning. Deriving from a student 
paper written for a course at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, it succeeds in presenting clearly a 
body of boiled-down information for the 
guidance of executives concerned to improve 
physical work environment as this con- 
ditions human needs and worker effective- 
ness. As an introductory survey and high- 
lighting of the major items for inquiry and 
for improvement, this manual should serve a 
useful purpose, especially for those without 
technical skills who can thus be alerted 
toward more specialized sources of ‘‘know- 
how’. 

Si. 


Ora CoMMUNICATION IN Businzss. By 
David C. Phillips. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1955. 229 pages. 
$3.75. 

The author says in his preface: ‘‘The 
recognition . . . of the importance of oral 


communication today has led business 
leaders, union officials, personnel managers, 
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training directors, individuals in charge of 
industrial relations programs, and others 
to search for material that will bring our 
skill in dealing with people up to the level 
of our technical skill. This book is written 
in the hope that it may present some ideas 
that will assist these individuals.’’ I 
believe it will. 

The first seven chapters are concerned 
with general principles of effective speak- 
ing. The reader may feel that these chapters 
have too few examples of what might be 
called routine communication in business; 
this part talks mostly about addressing 
large groups. The complete speech made by 
Benjamin F. Fairless before the Wage 
Policy Committee of the United Steel 
Workers in 1952 is quoted. I enjoyed all 
five pages of it but wondered whether the 
point for most readers couldn't have been 
made more quickly. A speech by H. F. 
Harding in 1953 before the Rotary Club of 
Ann Arbor, about staff training in the 
Army, rums to seven pages. A ‘‘study 
speech’’ by J. Anthony Marcus before the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America in 1953, ‘It Is Five Minutes to 
Midnight’, on the threat of communism, 
takes more than thirteen pages. The bone 
I have to pick is that these side excursions 
are so tremendously absorbing in themselves 
that a person loses the thread of the book’s 
subject; in fact, forgets that he’s reading a 
book on business communications. 

The last seven chapters ‘‘discuss com- 
munication situations in which a speaker 
may find himself*’; conference procedures 
and conference leading, the sales presenta- 
tion, the interview, occasional speeches, 
speaking on radio and television, con- 
ducting a meeting. Most chapters end up 
with conclusions or summary, projects and 
questions for study, and a list of selected 
readings. The author heads the department 
of speech and drama at the University of 
Connecticut. 

H. M. T. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN 
InpustriAL Rexations. By Helen Baker 
and Robert R. France. Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, 1954. 218 


pages. $4. 


Industrial relations managers whose 
multi-plant companies are veering from 
centralization to decentralization, or vice 
versa, will want to study this book. It 
discusses every pro and com you can think of 
with respect to the two kinds of manage- 
ment and their influence on personnel 
management. 

Few positive ‘‘answers’’ are given. The 
conclusion is that executives whose 
opinions were sought “‘predominantly favor 
decentralized management’’. But a large 
percentage of those who were questioned 
felt that ‘‘a variable balance between the 
two extremes (centralization and decentrali- 
zation) was the only realistic goal... . 
Many .. . industrial relations officers re- 
vealed a philosophical bias toward de- 
centralization.’ The book uses the term 
“industrial relations’’ to include personnel 
administration and labor relations. 

The first-named author is associate 
director, and the second a research associate, 
of the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, at 
Princeton. There is a foreword by J. Douglas 
Brown, who was director of the Section. 

H. M. T. 





PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


A Human Relations Approach 
WILLIAM H. KNOWLES 


Incisive and modern, this book gets at the heart of 
all-important matters of policy and ‘gape od in 
personnel management. It features: @ a full treat- 
ment of industrial ethics @ a clear evaluation of 
union-management relations @ a broad view of 
wage administration @ an up-to-date coverage of 
government regulations. 


65 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


American Book Company 





Personnel Research 


Tue VALIDATION OF ExprEssED INTERESTS AS 
CoMPARED WITH INVENTORIED INTEREsTs: A 
FourTEEN-YEAR Fo.tow-up. By Charles 
McArthur and Lucia Beth Stevens, Harvard 
University. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 39, No. 3, June 1955, 184-189. 


The comment is often made that 
Strong’s Blank merely confirms what the 
subject already knew about himself. In 
other words, his expressed interests agree 
with his inventoried interests. If the long- 
term validity of expressed interests matches 
that of the interest inventory, perhaps the 
psychologist will wish to save the time and 
cost of interest testing. 

In the year 1939-40, 63 sophomores at 
Harvard were given a battery of tests which 
included the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Each man was also interviewed 
about his career plans and a record was kept 
of his expressed interests. Sixty of these 
men were available for a follow-up study 
in 1953. 

In general, the interests expressed by 
these men in their sophomore year turned 
out to be good predictors of later career 
choice and adjustment. Comparisons be- 
tween the validity of expressed and in- 
ventoried interests seldom favored one or 
the other. 

A previous study had shown that the 
Strong blank was more valid for boys from 
public high schools than for boys from 
private schools. Among boys from private 
schools, expressed interests are more ac- 
curate predictors than the test scores. The 
authors give a very interesting discussion 
of possible explanations for these dif- 
ferences. 

Expressed interests and inventoried 
interests seem to be of about equal validity, 
but since each is useful with a particular 
type of person they are not interchangeable. 
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Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue RevationsHip Between Rurie Steapt- 
NESS AND RirLzE MARKSMANSHIP AND THE 
Errect or RirLe TRAINING ON RIFLE 
Strapiness. By F. J. McGuigan and E. F. 
MacCaslin, George Washington University. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, 
No. 3, June 1955, 156-159. 


One interesting feature of this study 
is that it was done twice at two different 
military installations. The first group 
consisted of 148 light infantry basic trainees 
at Fort Knox, and the second group was 
made up of 200 similar trainees at Fort 
Jackson. 

The first aim was to determine the 
reliability of measuring rifle steadiness 
with an ataxiameter. This interesting piece 
of equipment is illustrated in the article. 
Each subject aimed the rifle at the bull's 
eye for two periods of 15 seconds each, 
and his steadiness score was recorded. 
Correlations for the two groups were .82 
and .87 and indicated that the rifle steadi- 
ness test has a high reliability. 

The relationship between steadiness 
and marksmanship was studied by com- 
paring target scores obtained in four days 
of firing on the Army rifle range and the 
scores on the steadiness test. This study 
failed to find as high a relationship be- 
tween marksmanship and steadiness as has 
been reported by other investigators. The 
correlation was about —.24 for slow fire, 
and generally insignificant for sustained 
rapid fire. The coefficient is negative because 
the test really measures unsteadiness. 

Tests indicated that rifle training does 
not improve rifle steadiness. 

It is unlikely that personnel people 
generally will be selecting men for rifle 
training, but this study has interesting 
implications for selecting workers for other 
kinds of jobs. 
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Ratincs or LeapersHip PoTENTIAL AT THE 
U. S. Navat AcapgMy AND SuBSEQUENT 
Orricer Psrrormance. By Henry N. 
Ricciuti, Educational Testing Service. The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 3, 
June 1955, 194-199. 

This study reports an investigation of 
the relationships between certain academic 
and non-academic measures of under- 
graduate performance at the United States 
Naval Academy, and officer fitness report 
ratings which covered approximately the 
first year after graduation. The young 
commissioned officers included in this study 
were limited to those who spent the year 
on shipboard. There were 324 in this large 
follow-up sample of midshipmen who 
graduated in the class of 1951. 

Various indices of undergraduate per- 
formance and certain items of biographical 
data were studied in relation to three 


postgraduation measures of shipboard of- 
ficer performance. The correlations found 
were positive but rather low. In general, 
undergraduate ratings by other midshipmen 
were found to yield higher correlations with 
postgraduate performance measures than 
did ratings by officers. 

The author discusses the view that peer 
ratings are apt to reflect ‘‘popularity’’ or 
“pleasant surface personality,’ and it is 
likely that the ratings which the officers 
on shipboard received were influenced by 
similar favorable aspects. He also realized 
that the study dealt with officer per- 
formance for a relatively short period of 
time at the very beginning of a young 
officer's career. 

However, this article offers one more 
bit of evidence that “‘buddy ratings’’ or 
““peer ratings’’ should not be overlooked in 
personnel evaluation. 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue American Socrgty or TRAINING 
Directors has announced the appointment 
of Anthony L. Franzolino as vice president 
of Region III. Mr. Franzolino replaces 
Drew Young, who resigned. Eleven states 
in the south and southwest make up the 
region. Mr. Franzolino is training director 
of Temco Aircraft Corporation and assistant 
professor at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas. He has had many years in the field 
of training, having been training officer in 
the U. S. Army, instructor at Ohio Uni- 
versity, assistant to the training director 
at the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, staff training specialist at the 
University of Texas, and assistant training 
supervisor at Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation in Fort Worth. 


, 


Mr. Franzolino’s ASTD activities 
started in 1947 when he was editor of the 
News Bulletin for the North Ohio Chapter. 
For the past four years he has been af- 
filiated with the North Texas Chapter and 
has been chairman of the research and 
development, program, nominating, and 
publicity committees. He was elected 
president of the chapter during the 1954-55 
term and currently is chairman of the board. 
In addition to his local ASTD activities, he 
was recently appointed chairman of the 
convention sites committee for the national 
organization. 





Tue InpustRtaL RELaTIONs AssOclATION 
or Detroit has sent a questionnaire to its 
members in order to improve the programs 





for next year. Members were asked to 
evaluate last year’s programs as super, good, 
passing fair, or poor. They were then to 
check the programs that had been of most 
interest to them. The titles of past programs 
listed were: Some Problems Arising out of 
the New Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1954; What to Do in a Wildcat Strike; 
Trends in Employment Insurance Plans; 
What Should We Expect of Our Foremen?; 
Automation; Writing the Seniority Agree- 
ment in the Contract; Avoiding the Pitfalls 
in Workmen's Compensation; Future of 
Labor Management Relations; incentive 
Management. 

Members were asked to suggest topics 
they would like to hear. The fourth item in 
the questionnaire warned; ‘Watch out for 
this one! It has been estimated that the 
average office worker in one month will 
spend, out of 730 available hours, 168 on 
the job; 10 goofing off on the job; 240 
sleeping (house and office); 42 transporta- 
tion; 60 gorging; 60 entertainment; 100 odd 
jobs (helping spouse, etc.); 20 attending 
church, PTA, etc.; 10 daily chores (brushing 
teeth, combing hair, etc.). This leaves 20 
hours in which to consume Manhattans. 
Now, let’s get serious with the Big Ques- 
tion. Will you devote one-half hour of one 
month to the improvement of your Associa- 
tion? If your answer is Yes, check on the 
following list only the jobs you can and will 
do for one monthly meeting only: call a few 
potential members; write a paragraph on 
your favorite personnel tool; help prepare a 
panel discussion; introduce a_ speaker; 
arrange a tour of your plant for a group of 
interested members’’. More ambitious mem- 
bers were invited to help plan a program, 
accept a nomination for office, provide 
entertainment for a meeting, or serve on a 
committee. The questionnaire is a valiant 
bid for membership participation. We hope 
the results were as good as the questions. 

Charles E. Wesley, Industrial Wire Cloth 
Products Corporation, is president of the 
Industrial Relations Association of Detroit. 
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George F. Floridis, Radio Corporation of 
America, is the vice president. The secretary 
is Dorothy H. Hanson of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson, Inc. 





Tue PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT AssOcIA- 
TION OF SAN Disco discussed Peter Drucker’s 
book The Practice of Management at a recent 
meeting. Robert F. Smith, of the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company, reviewed the book. 
Dr. Drucker’s new book is leading tra- 
ditional economists the world over to re- 
examine their theories, and business men 
and personnel professionals to restudy their 
roles, according to Mr. Smith. To every 
executive, at the top or bottom of the 
ladder, in a big company or small, the book 
gives a new concept of the nature of his job, 
and its relation to the enterprise and to 
society. Government executives will like- 
wise find that Drucker’s conclusions help 
them to visualize their kinship and dif- 
ferences with their industrial counterparts 
in a new way. Max Nelson is president of 
PMA, A. Freeman vice president, and G. 
Scudder secretary. 





Tae NortHern Catrrornia TRAINING 
Directors’ AssociaTIon reports that at the 
conclusion of the June meeting of the 
Executive Council the new group elected 
Mrs. Betina N. Tracy president, Ellis H. 
Woolley first vice president, and Louis L. 
Kissinger second vice president. 

The association has published an 
unusual report on a human relations work- 
shop held last fall. Dr. Gordon Hearn of 
the School of Social Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of California directed the workshop. 
Ten meetings were devoted to exploration 
and study of training to improve human 
relations. The fourteen-page report gives the 
opinions of the twenty-five persons enrolled, 
and the comments of the leader. The 
comments were identified by number rather 
than by name so that frank opinions could 
be more freely expressed. 

The course was designed to help 
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participants develop more effective training 
programs. Members were asked first, when 
you think about the course, what is your 
main reaction? Some of the answers: 
‘Interest, puzzlement, frustration.’ “That 
the novelty of an unstructured group 
meeting was so shocking to a rather large 
number of training directors.’ ‘“Generally, 
one of satisfaction and achievement in the 
important things. Some unfavorable re- 
actions as to group conflict, disorganiza- 
tion, and domination by a few.”’ 

The instructor summarized and com- 
mented on the students’ reactions: 1) When 
you think about the course, what is your 
main reaction?—predominantly negative. 
2) What do you think about the conduct 
and content of the course?—negative, 
although somewhat less so than in 1. 3) 
How do you feel about this method of 
helping people to think?—predominantly 
positive. 4) What, from the course, have 
you used or do you plan to use?—pre- 
dominantly positive in the sense that most 
people reported successful applications of 
the method. 5) Do you consider this 
method of presentation practical for your 
first line supervisors?—generally positive. 
6) What changes would you recommend?— 
the most frequent comments were: “warn 
me in advance,’’ ‘‘don’t give me too strong 
a shock at first.’" 7) What kind of course 
should follow this?—one which deals with 
techniques; one in which I can get practice. 

It is possible, says Dr. Hearn, to 
perceive a pattern in all of this. The 
participants seemed to be saying, ““What 
we went through was painful and frus- 
trating and not very pleasant. When I think 
about it, my reaction is generally negative. 
However, it did make me think and do 


some soul-searching about my attitudes and 
methods of working with people. It is a 
good method to use on someone else, especially 
as you go up the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative ladder. If we have any more 
human relations workshops, let’s keep them 
on the technique level, because I have had 
enough self-examination.” 





Tue Totzepo PrersonNEL MANAGER’s 
Association has published an interesting 
booklet, Modern Personnel Organization and 
Administration. It describes work being 
done by the association. The material is 
the latest in modern personnel procedure 
and in industrial relations work, according 
to the introduction, which adds: ‘‘Every 
industrial executive is requested to read 
and study it carefully and thoughtfully; 
then to check to ascertain if his organiza- 
tion is following, in his own plant, the 
Creative and constructive policy, plan and 
program of personnel work advocated by 
this association. He is also asked to back it 
wholeheartedly, and to help, by selling it 
to other managements whom he realizes 
should follow this modern plan of per- 
sonnel practice.”’ 

The table of contents includes policy 
and objectives of the association, an 
organization chart of the association, 
Operating personnel for the year, com- 
mittees, their duties and responsibilities, a 
code of good practice, constitution and by- 
laws, and a list of cooperating agencies and 
organizations. The function of personrel 
management is outlined in detail in one 
chapter. Other groups will find this 
ambitious booklet of interest in comparison 
with their own program and structure, as 
well as a source of ideas. 


Attending the Conferences 





Tue Compiete Fart ScHEDULE, com- 
prising more than 160 seminar groups for 
discussion of more than 100 different 
topics, has been published by the American 


Management Association. Two types of semi- 
nar are scheduled for the fall: workshop 
seminars, small discussion groups for ex- 
change of information and experience; and 
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orientation seminars, classroom - style 
groups for instruction, practice, or review 
in a particular management subject. 

Each workshop seminar is composed 
of not more than 15 executives meeting for 
three to nine days under the leadership of 
one or more discussion leaders to explore a 
single area of management thought and 
practice. There are no speeches, emphasis 
is on informal but intensive discussion. 

Orientation seminars are instructional, 
with lectures, visual presentations and 
group discussion. Leadership is provided by 
a specialist in the field, with the assistance 
of other operating executives. These groups 
of 30 to 40 persons meet for from four to six 
days for both a sound basic refresher and a 
picture of the latest developments in a 
given field. All meetings are in New York. 
Additional information and copies of the 
new seminar announcement may be obtained 
from the Seminar Registrar, American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. 





Lawyers, MANAGEMENT OR UNION 
OFFICIALS, AND OTHER INTERESTED PERSONS, 
were invited to an industrial relations 
institute, July 19-21, by the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison. At a session on 
collective bargaining, the public was repre- 
sented by Arthur M. Ross, director, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California; management by Barnabas F. 
Sears, partner in the law firm of Sears and 
Streit, Chicago; and labor by Arthur J. 
Goldberg, partner in the law firm of 
Goldberg, Devoe and Brussel, Washington, 


What’s New in 


D. C. and Chicago, General Counsel for the 
CIO and the United Steelworkers of 
America. The Taft-Hartley Act was dis- 
cussed by Guy Farmer, chairman, the 
National Labor Relations Board; J. Mack 
Swigert, partner in the law firm of Taft, 
Stettinius and Hollister, Cincinnati; and 
Herbert S. Thatcher, partner in the law 
firm of Thatcher and McLellan, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Other speakers at the Institute 
were James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; 
Archibald Cox, professor of law, Harvard 
University; Stuart Rothman, solicitor of 
labor, U. S. Department of Labor; L. N. C. 
Wells, Jr., partner in the law firm of 
Millinax and Wells, Dallas; and Edwin S. 
Dillard, president, Old Dominion Box 
Company, Charlotte, North Carolina. 





Tue Person IN PgrsONNEL was the 
theme of the ninth annual conference of the 
College and University Personnel Association, 
held July 17-20 in lowa City. ‘Rules versus 
Individual Needs in Personnel Administra- 
tion’ were discussed by Walter L. Daykin, 
professor of labor and industrial manage- 
ment at lowa. George Weiny, general vice- 
president of Grain Millers International, 
AFL, spoke on ‘‘The Employee Looks at the 
Person in Personnel.’’ Dr. Howell Brooks, 
president of Coe College at Cedar Rapids, 
spoke on ‘“‘Personnel Administration in 
Small Colleges.’ “‘The Problems of the 
Aging and Retirement’’ were described by 
Dr. Steven Horvath, director of the Iowa 
Institute of Gerontology. The banquet 
address was given by Dr. Wilbur R. Miller, 
professor of psychiatry at Iowa. 


Publications 





TgstIMONY ON Minimum Wace Lzc- 
IsLATION before the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee in the spring of 1955 has been 
published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The publication is titled 
Economics of Minimum Wage Legislation. An 


explanatory message from Emerson P. 
Schmidt, director of the Chamber’s eco- 
nomic research department, points out that, 
‘The Wage-and-Hour Law was enacted 
during the 1930's when a great need was 
felt to do something about the depressed 
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conditions. Little consideration was given 
to the possible economic consequences of 
the action. Since then, experts have not paid 
much attention to the economics of mini- 
mum wage legislation. Furthermore, the 
potential disruptions which a minimum 
wage can bring about have been disguised 
by the inflationary conditions which have 
accompanied each increase in the minimum. 
Proposals to increase the minimum wage in 
1955 appeared at a time when economists 
generally anticipated conditions of relative 
price stability. This put the problem in a 
new light. Strong demands emerged for a 
more drastic revision than had ever been 
attempted before.”’ 

The thirty-two page pamphlet contains 
Mr. Schmidt's testimony before the com- 
mittee, and begins with a statement 
opposing proposals to raise the minimum 
wage as unrealistic and self-defeating. 
Wages rise, he contends, without inter- 
vention. Mr. Schmidt in his testimony went 
on to discuss the economics of minimum 
wage fixing, consumer prices and wage 
lifting, wage differentials and the minimum 
wage, and many other aspects of the 
problem. 

A smaller leaflet, written in questions 
and answers, discusses minimum wage 
fixing. Number five in a series, Minimum 
Wage Fixing attempts to answer the 
question, why should Congress fix a 
minimum wage? Does it bar workers from 
jobs? Raise costs and prices? Help the poor? 
Leaflet brings out the case for and against 
such a law. It is designed for general 
distribution. 

A third publication of the Chamber, 
Free Health .Care for Everyone?, asks can we 
have it, do we want it, would it really be 
free? The questions and answers in the 
leaflet are in the form of a conversation 
between an intelligent, serious-minded 
American citizen and a specialist on health 
problems. The publication concludes that 
the job of health insurance should be left 
to voluntary effort. Cartoons illustrate the 


pamphlets. Single copies of the two small 
leaflets are free, quantities are $4.50 per 
hundred. Economics of Minimum Wage Leg- 
islation is 50¢ a copy, or 30¢ per copy for 
more than ten. They may be ordered post- 
paid from the Economic Research Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 

STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT has 
interested businessmen for many years. In 
a few cases employment has been stabilized 
enough for the companies to promise their 
employees a guaranteed annual wage. The 
introduction to a new bibliography on the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage and Business Stabils- 
zation goes on to say that businessmen must 
face the challenge of the guaranteed wage 
positively. They must study their own firms 
with the aim of bringing about the maxi- 
mum degree of stabilization in sales, 
production, and employment. A guarantee 
of wages or employment will benefit neither 
employees nor the company unless the 
guarantee is based on a reasonable degree of 
stability in sales and production. A 
thorough study of a company’s resources 
for stabilization will involve investigation 
of all aspects of the company’s business. 
Such a study should not be limited to the 
so-called stabilization techniques, such as 
production for stock, but should examine 
all aspects of the business in search of im- 
provements. One of the best ways of 
bringing about increased stability in em- 
ployment, for example, is to’ improve 
production processes so that price re- 
ductions are possible. A program of product 
research may likewise result in increased 
stability of employment by providing new 
and improved products. The bibliography 
was prepared by the W. E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Community Research in order to 
foster a greater understanding of the factors 
that contribute to business stabilization. 
The bibliography is divided into three 
sections: the guaranteed annual wage; 
business stabilization, and plans of specific 
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firms and industries. It may be obtained 
from the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research, 709 South Westnedge 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





A New Srupy Dssicnep To Assist 
Emptoyers iN ACHIEVING GREATER JoB 
Security has been published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
The study is titled Toward Steadier Work and 
Pay. In announcing its publication, NAM 
president Henry G. Riter 3rd cited the giant 
strides management has made in the last 
20 years in eliminating the sharp peaks and 
valleys of employment that have tra- 
ditionally been considered normal in 
business operations. ‘‘Management is pro- 
foundly concerned with the desire of 
employees for regular work, and while solid 
progress has been made toward this goal, 
there is a growing conviction that industry 
can do a still better job,’’ Mr. Riter said, 
adding that ‘‘now is the time to prove it.” 
The new booklet lists more than 100 ideas 
for stabilizing employment. In addition to 
giving practical advice in setting up job 
stabilization programs, the NAM booklet 
provides employers with helpful informa- 
tion on the actual dollar-and-cents savings 
which are possible through employment 
regularization. The booklet explains how 
steady jobs cut employment compensation 
costs, overhead costs, and maintenance 
costs, and increase efficiency, productivity 
and good morale. In many states the un- 
employment compensation tax rate may be 
considerably reduced by regularizing em- 
ployment, according to the booklet, and in 
ten states it is possible to achieve a ‘‘zero”’ 
rating under which no tax is paid. The 
National Association of Manufacturers is 
located at 2 East 48th Street, New York 17. 





PERSONNEL Porte Negep To BE Opti- 
Mists, says Kenneth O. Warner, director of 
the Civil Service Assembly, in the foreword 
to Procedures that Improve Personnel Adminis- 
tration, new publication of the group. He 


goes on to explain that only optimists 
aspire to a job which is never completed. 
Only optimists find it stimulating instead 
of frustrating continually to have to refine 
and change policies and procedures. One of 
the advantages offered by a professional 
organization like the Civil Service As- 
sembly, Mr. Warner says, is that it provides 
a Clearinghouse through which personnel 
people can help each other in the never- 
ending task of improving personnel pro- 
cedures. The report contains adaptations of 
papers presented during the last annual 
conference of the Assembly at a special 
session where representatives of personnel 
agencies described recent activities and 
procedures they had devised to improve 
some aspect of their service. The material 
is arranged under three headings: 1) speed- 
ing up paper work; 2) improving recruit- 
ment and selection; and 3) controlling 
sick-leave usage. 

Another report in the same series pub- 
lished by the Civil Service Assembly is 
Selecting Supervisors for the Public Service. It 
contains three papers: ‘‘New Concepts in 
Supervision,’’ by John M. Pfiffner, pro- 
fessor of public administration, University 
of Southern California; “‘Use of Written 
Tests in Selecting Supervisors,’’ by Joseph 
W. Hawthorne, general manager, Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Commission; and 
“Use of Group Interviews in Selecting 
Supervisors,’’ by Harold Fields, chairman, 
Board of Examiners, New York City Board 
of Education. The reports are $2 each, or 
$1.50 to members, $1 each for ten or more 
copies. The Civil Service Assembly is 
located at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 





Future UN uImITgep ror OuTsTANDING 
Younc Man, is the subtitle of the booklet 
Opportunity, published by the Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago. This hand- 
some brochure, printed on coated paper 
and illustrated with photographs, is de- 
signed to recruit better than average 
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applicants. It is distributed on a limited 
basis to college placement offices and 
employment agencies. A smaller leaflet, 
which will fit in a coat pocket, is dis- 
tributed more widely because of its low 
cost. A third piece, which can easily be 
dropped in purse or pocket, is the orienta- 
tion handbook given to each new employee. 
These three pieces, with their different 
purposes, should do a good job for the 
company. They are all dignified, easy to 
read and understand. 





Megap JoHNsON AND Company, Evans- 
VILLE, INp1ANA, publishes the Mead News. 
This is a new publication; the first issue ap- 
peared in August. According to the mast- 
head, it is published for the employees so 
they may understand the company’s objec- 
tives, policies, and goals, and to create 
within the employee the realization of the 
importance of his job, his fellow employee, 
and the company’s place in society. The 
editor is Charles Oberst. The layout of the 
book is unusually good. Two colors, red 
and grey, break the spaces and point up the 
heads. A series of profiles of employees is 
started in the first issue, and articles about 
departments and products will be used in 


the magazine. Something new is a series of 
short stories for children. The company tie- 
in is the name of the leading character: 
Mejo. Children of employees are invited to 
enter a contest, drawing pictures to show 
what Mejo looks like. 





EMPLOYEES IN THE News get plenty of 
credit for outside activities in Colonial Ways, 
magazine of the Colonial Stores Incor- 
porated. Employees who have been honored 
by organizations in which they are active, 
or who have taken part in special civic 
work, get a nice write-up of their efforts in 
each issue. General store news of interest is 
handled in a series of lively, short articles: 
seven new stores scheduled for March grand 
openings; supermarkets rate second as vic- 
tims of bad check artists; CS fleets get safety 
awards; CS Employee credit unions report 
growth in 1954, are typical headlines. 
Major medical expense insurance is ex- 
plained in a good, clear, easy-to-understand 
article in the March issue. Listed in a 
separate box are twelve ways the CS group 
insurance plan provides protection. Specific 
examples with facts and figures are also 
given, to make the plan doubly clear. John 
Hall is the editor. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Mitwauxeze Gas Licut Company's 
Gas News editorializes on sudden death in a 
recent issue. The editorial called attention 
to an article in the same issue which gave 
details on the distance a vehicle travels at 
different speeds before coming to a dead 
stop. “‘Before a crisis arises every driver 
should remember that the difference be- 
tween a dead stop and stop for the dead 
may only be a little over one second of 
time,"’ concluded the editorial, titled 
‘Dead Stop.’’ Another article in the same 
issue consisted of three paragraphs and two 
graphs, all plain, simple, without frills, 
and explaining that maintaining the distri- 
bution system is a continuing cost item. We 
liked the style of the piece which reads like 


this: ‘‘Providing service day in and day out 
to more than 236,317 Customers in a 544 
square mile area is a tremendous under- 
taking. To do it costs money—lots of it. 
Everybody will agree to that, but some- 
times when figures are quoted, reference 
made to the company’s annual income or 
there is talk of a rate increase, the layman 
finds it hard to understand just where the 
money goes.’ Edith R. Thompson is the 
editor of the Gas News. 





C. H. WHeeter MANuracturING Com- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPutA, has sent us the first 
five issues of its new publication, The 
Wheeler Eco. The company manufactures 
steam condensers and auxiliaries, water 
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cooling towers, high vacuum process equip- 
ment, marine deck machinery, etc. The Eco 
devotes a good deal of space to a de- 
scription of new products and processes, 
interesting installations and developments. 
It is mailed to employees, stockholders, 
directors, sales representatives and a few 
customers. Four to six pages long, it is 
printed in dark blue on coated paper, a 
spruce looking job. Once in a while the 
dark blue tends to obscure detail in photo- 
graphs, but otherwise the color is effective 
and makes a good appearance. This new 
house organ is quite different from most 
that come across the editor’s desk. It is 
brief and dignified. M. L. McNulty, 
assistant secretary, who sent the sheets to 
us, explains that “‘This particular style 
seems to fit our organization well, but of 
course it wouldn’t be suitable for many 
organizations.’’ Looks like a good job to 
us. 





Frank H. Freer Corporation, Pxia- 
pDELPHIA, publishes Fleer Flashes. The com- 
pany manufactures bubble gum. They ran 
an interesting article on the annual picnic 
for Safety Patrols, where ‘‘one of the main 
events from our point of view was the 
bubble blowing contest, in which many 
happy youngsters blew Dubble Bubble to 
their hearts’ content. Supervised by Frank 
Mustin (Director, Marketing Research 
Division) and Jack Morrissey (Assistant to 
the Promotion Manager), the . . . compe- 
tition was keen in the finals, where the 
official Dubble Bubble calipers were kept 
busy measuring growing bubbles. The 
winner, Joseph Greto, became the champ 
with a 944 inch bubble. During the day, 
happy kids consumed 1200 pounds of hot 
dogs, 10,000 bottles of chocolate milk, 190 
bottles of white milk, and over 7200 pieces 
of Dubble Bubble gum.’’ The summer issue 
also contains an article on ‘“‘Music at 
Work,’’ which describes the Music by 
Muzak service used by the company. The 
music is specially planned to cut through 
noise of machinery in order that the songs 


played may be heard easily and clearly, 
and the music need never be distractingly 
loud. “‘Perhaps the most significant phase 
of Muzak’s planned service is that it has 
been scientifically arranged to combat 
fatigue and build morale during working 
hours. It has been definitely proven through 
study in research laboratories that proper 
music can actually help people working in 
plants to feel better and work better. 
Annually, it costs the Company about 
$1,000 to provide the musical background. 
It is a service which insures Fleer people 
more relaxed concentration while they are 
on the job.”’ 





WILsoN AND CoMPANy, INCORPORATED, 
Cuicaco, worked out several good ideas in 
a recent Wilson Certified News. On the edi- 
torial page under the masthead, which 
lists associate editors from the nineteen 
branches, is a box with a picture and brief 
biography of one of the editors. On the 
same page is a column called ‘“The Round- 
up’’ with short items of interest about the 
product. A woman’s page lists the ac- 
tivities and achievements of the wife of 
one of the employees, and gives one of 
her favorite recipes (using meat). The 
back cover uses the photograph of the 
back of a man, walking away down a 
street. ‘This is the man you have to 
watch,”’ reads the caption. ‘‘This man, 
who is trying to take your job away from 
you, is not the eager newcomer who works 
alongside of you, or the man who is trying 
to find more efficient ways of processing 
products This man you have to 
watch does the same kind of work as you 
—for our competitors. By his workman- 
ship he is constantly trying to produce 
products that customers will buy instead 
of ours. If he wins, you lose. There's just 
one way to keep him from winning—we’' ve 
got to keep turning out the kind of quality 
products and giving the kind of service 
that will keep the customers buying from 
our company. All of us at Wilson are on 
the same team. By working together and 
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doing a first-class job, we can keep cus- 
tomers reaching for Wilson and Company 
products. This will insure the continued 
success of our Company—and our own job 
security’’"—a dramatic presentation of the 
company message. Harriet Davis is the 
editor the News; L. O. Green, the editorial 
director. 





Tue Dayton Powsr anv Licut Com- 
PANY OF Dayton, Onto, invites readers to 
send old photographs of company activi- 
ties or equipment to the editor of Forward 
Magazine. One such published photograph 
shows a DP and L dump truck operating 
back in 1919. The text explains that 
“This old photo . . . will give you an ex- 
ample of the difficulties involved in supply- 
ing coal to our then Fourth Street Gener- 
ating Station. Being situated in a confined 
area, Fourth Street Station couldn't keep a 
large supply of coal on hand. 160 to 170 
tons of coal a day had to be carried by the 
truck pictured above from Third to Fourth 
Street in order to keep seven boilers busy 
supplying power to the downtown district. 
.. . The Old Photo contest has been very 
beneficial to the Company in securing his- 
torical information about its progress. 
And you, the readers, are to be commended 
for your keen interest in helping to build 
the history of DP and L. Send in your old 
snapshots taken around work and at social 
functions of the Company."’ It’s a simple 
idea, easy to carry out, helps build pride 
and interest in the company and keeps the 
readers interested in the magazine. On the 
same page, and serving much the same 
purpose, is a department called, ‘Forward 
glances back.’’ Onme-sentence items are 
selected from back copies of one, five, ten, 
and thirty years ago. Glee R. Hancock is 
the editor of Forward. 





Tue Cannon Etsectric CoMPANY OF 
Los AncEtEs arranged a half-holiday a 
while ago for the volunteer editorial staff 
of The Cannoneer. The time off was spent by 


the group in making a plant tour of the 
printing company which turns out the 
magazine. There are twenty on the staff, 
all but one are women. The staff requested 
that a description of the work involved in 
getting out an issue of the magazine be 
written up along with the plant tour, for 
the next Cannoneer. The story makes good 
reading and is of special interest, of course, 
to any industrial editor. Each issue of 
The Cannoneer starts with a conference, 
held on publication day of the current 
number. Advance copies are distributed to 
the staff members and each page is reviewed 
and criticized. Almost without fail (says 
the article) the editor can guarantee at 
least one “‘boo boo,” sometimes humor- 
ous, sometimes serious. After the review 
period, projects for the next issue are dis- 
cussed. The staff is polled for new ideas, 
new tips, features from various depart- 
ments, changes in operations, improve- 
ment, new machines—every news angle is 
explored. 

After the meeting the staff reporters 
get back to their departments and start 
digging up the news. The editor also con- 
tacts executives, department heads, time- 
keepers, anyone who can give him more 
items for the magazine. The staff photog- 
rapher gets to work. The headlines are 
written, and the copy sent to the printer. 
When the proof comes back the dummy 
must be pasted up. Then the final printing 
is done, and the finished product must be 
distributed. The whole procedure makes a 
nice lead article, and the story just might 
interest other employees in working on the 
magazine. The editor of The Cannoneer is 
Frank G. Hobart. 





Unusuatty Fine Pxotrocrapus Dts- 
TINGUIsH A Picture Piece in the Bendix 
News, called ‘‘A Bendix-Eye View of 
Science.’’ Four employees are shown against 
a background of scientific equipment. The 
work of the testing laboratory (Department 
213) is described in the text. ‘“This group of 
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technical personnel, with modern equip- 
ment at their disposal, provides a testing 
service to the entire organization. In their 
work they perform many types of labora- 
tory and technical testing—chemical test- 
ing, electronic testing, as well as physical 
and environmental testing. The many 
skilled technicians and engineers of Bendix 
utilize different scientific and technical 
processes in the production of highest 
quality instruments and electronic devices 
for the Atomic Energy Commission.’’ A gay 
cartoon strip urges employees to keep Em- 
ployee Services informed about themselves. 
We just want the facts, is the plea. Don’t 
be bashful! Give us the facts! Changed your 
name? Have you moved? New phone num- 
ber? New dependent? The questions are well 
illustrated, and should bring forth the re- 
quired information. This is an effectively 
presented request. The Bendix News is pub- 
lished by the Kansas City Division of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation. The editor is 
Robert H. Maas. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 172) 


Hospital at Walla Walla, Washington, since 
1953. For two years he was Director of Secondary 
Education at Seattle University, and for five 
years a counselor at the University of Wash- 
ington Counseling Center. He has a doctoral 
degree in educational psychology from the 
University of Washington. 

Grant J. Northrup, Protessor of Education 
at Elmira College since 1949, served for four 
years as director of the college’s Division of 
Community Education and is still associated 
intimately with that activity, developing and 
promoting adult education programs in business 
and commerce. As instructor in the extension 
program of the Cornell University School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Dr. Northrup 
has conducted courses for foremen and super- 
visors in human relations, principles of leader- 
ship, and supervision. He also teaches personnel 
administration. His B.A. is from the University 
of Toronto; his M.A. and Ph.D. from Cornell. 

J. N. Stanbery has been vice president in 


charge of personnel for The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Chicago, since 1946. Pre- 
viously he had held various positions in the 
engineering, plant, and personnel departments 
of the company. He is a graduate of Ohio State 
University in electrical engineering. Mr. Stan- 
bery has served on several committees having 
to do with industrial adult education and man- 
agement development. 


What Is a Boss? 
(Continued from page 186) 


letters out before the next pick-up, and ulcers. 

He likes promptness, neatness, short and 
to-the-point letters, statistics, sympathy, your 
new hairdo, fishing trips, old friends, new ac- 
counts, and buttermilk. He dislikes busy long 
distance circuits, bare legs in summer, gum 
chewing, interruptions, cold coffee, and sign- 
ing things. 

He is always at your elbow about some- 
thing—you can’t even get away long enough 
to straighten your seams. But he has a way of 
disappearing completely after asking you to 
place a person-to-person phone call, and is 
nowhere to be found when your party is on the 
line. 

You're exhausted. You've been polite till 
it hurts. You have a carbon smudge on your 
best white blouse, paper cuts on your fingers, 
and they ache to the bone. But you wouldn’t 
trade places with a Queen when he crinkles 
that smile at you and says, ‘‘Thank you, Miss 
Jones.” 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Inpusrriat Encrnegr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





InpustriaL Retations AND Lasor Rexations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon to be discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 


(See other ads on page 200) 





HELP WANTED 





Wace & Satary Anatysr: Foreign Employment. M.S. in 
Psychology or Industrial Relations, plus minimum 8 years’ 
broad responsible work experience in industrial-wage and 
salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recom- 
mendations. For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with extensive 
Middle East operations. Write giving full particulars re- 
garding personal history and work experience. Please in- 
clude your telephone number. Reply Box 365. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Pgrsonnet Manacer on Assistant: 12 yeafs experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





Personne Manacer/Executive Apuin. Asst: Staff Assist- 
ant to Personnel Manager of Engineering firm for 3 years. 
Experienced in all phases personnel work including Labor 
Relations and Technical recruitment. Total of 9 years key 
administrative and personnel experience. Creative procedural 
writing ability. B.S. Bus. Admin. Age 33, married, 2 chil- 
dren, veteran. Minimum salary required $8000. Box 349. 





Traine Drrscror: Yes, I'm “over 40"’, offering correspond- 
ing maturity and experience, including production super- 
vision and 18 years developing and directing industrial 
supervisory, trade extension, on-the-job and apprenticeship 
training. Engineering degree. Presently employed. Full 
resume. Reply Box 350. 





Inpustriat Psycuotocist: Currently employed in the Dept. 
of Defense. Interested in position in industrial relations 
and/or training, both administrative and research aspects. 
Academic background includes a Bachelor's Degree in Busi- 
ness Administration and a Ph.D. in Industrial Psychology. 
Experience includes Air Force and university teaching; broad 
responsibilities for planning and implementing of applied 
research studies involving the design of complex training 
devices, development and evaluation of training courses and 
testing procedures, liaison and coordination with various 
industrial organizations and agencies within the Defense 
Dept. Reply Box 351. 





Pzrsonnet Psycnovoaisr: Offers you mature judgment, 
technica! know-how, and broad, practical background based 


on 15 years of responsible positions with private industry 
and government, in the U.S. and overseas. Personnel recruit- 
ment, selection, training, development, and evaluation. 
Presently employed in this field, but seeks more challenging 
situation not associated with defense projects. Ph.D. in 
Psychology. Married. Excellent health. Summary of qualifi- 
cations, references, etc. upon request. Reply Box 352. 





Assistant Pzrsonnet Drrecror: College graduate, psychol- 
ogy major. Four years intensive, successful experience in 
organizing and directing personnel programs including re- 
cruiting and effective placement. Know testing. Good trainer 
of men. Seek real opportunity. Reply Box 355. 





PzRsonnzL: 3}4 years personnel administration, employment, 
safety, testing, job evaluation, grievances, employee recrea- 
tion and welfare, etc. Also experienced in production super- 
vision and motion and time studies. Age 31, married. BA 
Industrial Psychology and Personnel Administration. East 
coast preferred. Reply Box 357. 





Tecunica, Psrsonnet ADMINISTRATION sought by Ph.D. 
chemist with eight years experience in industrial technical 
laboratory work followed by three years in industrial tech- 
nical personnel. Please write Box 362. 





PgRsONNEL Manacer: Twenty years experience with engine- 
ering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Salary 
range $8,000 to $10,000. Reply Box 363. 





Lasor Reations, Personne or ALtrep Fretp: Seeking op- 
portunity to use education. B.S. degree with labor relations 
major and experience. Over 3 years in time study and 3 years 
as official of American Fed. of Tech. Engs. AFL, age 28, 
married, 1 child. Willing to relocate. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 364. 





lypusrriat RevaTions or Psrsonnet: Offer solid back- 
ground in plant (and office) recruiting technical help; labor 
relations (including contract negotiations) job evaluation 
and wage and salary administration; management develop- 
ment and executive trainee programs; training and testing; 
benefit programs; employee and community relations. Now 
working on temporary basis as personnel consultant, but 
prefer challenging permanent position with stable company. 
Good writer and speaker. Age 42. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 366. 





Lasor RELATIONS: 3 years experience management consult- 
ing firm handling union negotiations, grievances, NLRB 
cases, and personnel administration. Presently employed as 
union representative. Attorney. Age 32. Master's Degree in 
Labor Relations. Will relocate anywhere. Reply Box 367. 


(See other ads on page 199). 
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